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“Into the hold of Remembrance”’ 
Notes on the Kipling Material in the Doubleday Collection 


BY HOWARD C. RICE, JR. 


The Princeton University Library is privileged to announce the 
acquisition of “The Frank N. Doubleday and Nelson Doubleday 
Collection,” an important and significant group of books and 
manuscripts gathered by two generations of an American publish- 
ing family. The collection is being presented to the University by 
Mrs. Nelson Doubleday and her children, Mrs. John T. Sargent 
and Nelson Doubleday, Jr. (Princeton Class of 1955). 

A first installment of the collection, relating chiefly to Rudyard 


Kipling, has already been received and is the subject of the present 
article. 

Mrs. George Bambridge, Kipling’s daughter, has kindly granted 
permission.to reproduce unpublished materials by her father. 


T was toward the end of the year 1895—“‘on a wet day,” as Kip- 

ling recalled in Something of Myself—that “a large young man 
called Frank Doubleday” came from New York to “Naulakha,” the 
Kiplings’ home in Vermont. Doubleday, then with the publishing 
firm of Charles Scribner’s Sons, brought with him, Kipling further 
recalled, a proposal for “a complete edition of my then works.” 
This at least was the ostensible purpose of the visit, and the pro- 
posal did indeed mature into the Outward Bound Edition of Kip- 
ling’s works. But the visit was to have even more important conse- 
quences. It so happened that the Kiplings took to the young New 
Yorker at sight, and that Doubledays and Kiplings became lifelong 
friends. Furthermore, Kipling soon handed over the American side 
of his already extensive literary business to the man who became 
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head of the great publishing house known successively as Double- 
day & McClure, Doubleday, Page & Company and Doubleday, 
Doran & Company (and which continues its career today as 
Doubleday & Company). By so doing, the English author, who had 
suffered much from American pirates, “escaped many distractions” 
for the rest of his life. 

The Outward Bound Edition of Kipling’s works, one of the 
fruits of Frank Doubleday’s visit to ‘““Naulakha,” was launched by 
Scribner’s in 1897; it was eventually to be completed in thirty-six 
volumes (the last three added after Kipling’s death in 1936). In the 
first volume of the set-—Plain Tales from the Hills—appeared Kip- 
ling’s “Introduction to Outward Bound Edition,” addressed ‘“To 
the Nakhoda or Skipper of this Venture,” that is, to Frank Double- 
day. It was a “letter or bill of instruction from the owner,” in which 
he explained that the ship would not touch in England but only 
in the Western ports, bade the skipper to open out the bales, tempt 
new men to buy, and keep a strict account of it all. Nearly four dec- 
ades later—the year after Frank Doubleday’s death and only a 
year before his own—Kipling wrote another letter of instruction to 
the Nakhoda of another ship. This served as the “Foreword” to A 
Kipling Pageant, a one-volume anthology or “ship of samples,” 
published in 1935 by Doubleday, Doran & Company. The Captain 
this time was Nelson Doubleday, F.N.D.’s son. Kipling recalled the 
earlier felicitous venture with the father in the little sailing ship 
which they both had loved, appended the old letter of 1897, and 
admonished the son to strike down his new instructions “into the 
hold of Remembrance” and to “cover them with the tight hatches 
of Fidelity.” At this same time the American publishers printed the 
two messages separately in a limited edition, under the title Two 
Forewords, ‘‘as a Christmas memento of associations extending over 
a period of nearly forty years.’’* This must have been one of the 
very last of Kipling’s books to appear during his lifetime, for he 
died on 18 January 1936. Nelson Doubleday lived until January, 
1949. The year before his death, he in turn penned a “Foreword” — 
for a new edition of The Jungle Books, published by Doubleday & 
Company in 1948—in which he recorded some of his own early 
recollections of Kipling. “When I was twelve or fourteen,” he 

1 The “Two Forewords” were subsequently included in the Sussex Edition (Lon- 
don, Macmillan) of Kipling’s complete works, Vol. XXX, 379-390, and in the Bur- 


wash Edition (New York, Doubleday, Doran), Vol. XXIII, 697-710—prepared under 
Kipling’s supervision, although published posthumously. 
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wrote, “my mother and father took me and my brother and sister 
to visit the Kipling home, Bateman’s, at Burwash, Sussex. I remem- 
ber how the impish ‘R. K.’ used to encourage me to escape from the 
schoolroom in the house, by a ladder which the gardener con- 
veniently left outside the window. ‘Uncle Rud’ would meet me 
behind a haystack some distance from the house and we would go 
fishing, or go hunting rabbits, or sometimes just hiking across the 
fields.” 

These published ‘‘Forewords” provide a summary charting of a 
notable Anglo-American friendship. The Kipling books, letters, 
and related material which have now come to port in the Princeton 
University Library, as part of the Frank N. Doubleday and Nelson 
Doubleday Collection, might be described as the log book of this 
forty years’ association. It was an unusually close relationship, 
which began as a routine acquaintance between author and pub- 
lisher, but soon developed into a family friendship that was 
deepened by shared personal sorrows and by world tragedy. 


The several books included in the Doubleday gift—notable 
“rarities” when weighed in the collector’s scales—are also “‘associa- 
tion copies” in the full meaning of the term. The copy of School- 
boy Lyrics (Kiplings first book, privately printed by his parents at 
Lahore in 1881), for example, was given to Mrs. Doubleday 
(“Neltje Blanchan”) by Rudyard’s mother, Alice Macdonald Kip- 
ling.? In the Doubleday-Princeton copy of Quartette, by “Four 
Anglo-Indian Writers” (Lahore, 1885), the contributions of the 
four anonymous writers (Rudyard Kipling, his father, his mother, 
and his sister) are identified by initials added in manuscript to the 
table of contents, and some of them also by signatures following 
the story or poem. This copy becomes even more significant when 
viewed in the context of the correspondence, for the presentation 
inscription to F. N. Doubleday from Caroline Kipling (Rudyard’s 
wife) ‘“‘who owned it,” is dated April, 1899. This was during the 
Kiplings’ last visit to the United States, when they lost their six- 
year-old daughter Josephine, and when Kipling himself lay near 
death for several weeks in a New York hotel. During this difficult 


2A readable account of the elder Kiplings will be found in A. W. Baldwin's 
recent family chronicle, The Macdonald Sisters, London, Peter Davies, 1960, Chapter 
VII, “The Kiplings.” 
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time Frank Doubleday assumed the role of chargé d'affaires, 
shielding the family from well-meant but ill-timed publicity and 
sharing responsibilities and anxieties. In his 1948 reminiscences 
Nelson Doubleday recalled how he as a small boy, when Kipling 
was ill at the Hotel Grenoble in 1899, “‘used to carry homemade 
soup from our house at East Sixteenth Street to Mr. Kipling at the 
now-vanished hotel. When he recovered, he came to our home for 
dinner, along with Mark Twain and Andrew Carnegie, for a 
memorable evening.” 

Among the letters preserved by the elder Doubleday is the orig- 
inal of Kipling’s Easter Day, 1899, message expressing his thanks 
for the many letters of sympathy received during his illness, which 
was released to the press by Doubleday. There are, too, amusing 
sketches and letters written by Kipling during his convalescence 
at Lakewood, New Jersey, and other drawings by his father, John 
Lockwood Kipling, who had brought his comforting presence to 
the scene. (See Plates 6 and 7.) The.“Pater’” also had a share in 
“The Teuton Tonic,” a handwritten newspaper “published” 
aboard R. M. S. “Teutonic,” which was taking the Kiplings, ac- 
companied by the Doubledays, back to England in June, 1899. 
F. N. D. and his wife, as well as Rudyard and his father, contrib- 
uted to this humorous illustrated sheet, two issues of which are in 
the Doubleday Collection. Edward Bok, “the well-known Phila- 
delphia ladies’ physician,” who was also among the passengers, was 
a ready mark for several of the jokes.* 

From 1899 on, Kipling’s letters, now signed “Rud,” are no 
longer addressed to ‘““Dear Mr. Doubleday” or “Dear Doubleday,” 
but to “Dear Frank” or “Beloved Effendi.” And so they continue 
during three decades more. Work in progress, growing families, 
and the affairs of the world all pass in review. By any standards, it ~ 
is a rich correspondence. Mention of two examples must suffice 
here. One is a letter of 30 May 1916, in which Kipling speaks 
with frankness and deep conviction on the matter of American 
neutrality, a letter elaborating for his American friend the theme 
that he expressed more succinctly in the poem “The Neutral,” 

3 Bok, who took himself and his meetings with the great rather seriously, relates 
his version of the crossing in The Americanization of Edward Bok; The Autobi- 
ography of a Dutch Boy Fifty Years After, New York, Scribner's, 1920, Chap. XXVIII, 
“Going Home with Kipling.” At the time Bok’s book was published Kipling re- 
marked in a letter to Doubleday (16 September 1919) that “Allah has deprived him 


of all sense of humour,” adding that F. N. D. had missed a chance in not running 
the book serially under the title “Suffering America.” 
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published at that time and later included in the volume The 
Years Between (1919) under the title “The Question.”” The other 
is a letter written 7 September 1926 commenting on Doubleday’s 
achievements (not merely the “‘methods & manners of publishing, 
but the whole spirit & outlook of it’) and expressing his “ancient 
and undeviating affection’””—things that one generally doesn’t set 
down, “if one is an Englishman.” The same affection speaks forth, 
less explicitly, in Kipling’s 1935 “Foreword” addressed to F. N. D.’s 
son: ‘“Thou knowest too, the People of that land to be kindly and 
well-wishing and, in time of sickness—as J know—of a good-will 
beyond comparison.” 

The interest of the Kipling-Doubleday letters is not, however, 
limited to history and biography.* They have much to tell, too, of 
Kipling the literary craftsman and of his close concern with all 
details connected with the publication of his works. Two early 
undertakings—those indeed which marked the beginning of Kip- 
ling’s association with Doubleday—are particularly well docu- 
mented by the letters and other souvenirs preserved by the Ameri- 
can publisher. These are the Outward Bound Edition of Kipling’s 
collected works, and the volume of short stories entitled The Day’s 
Work. 


Plans for the Outward Bound Edition were laid in 1896 before 
the Kiplings left their Vermont home (permanently, as things 
turned out). The letters to Frank Doubleday show Kipling already 
concerned with the contents of the volumes during his voyage to 
England on the S. S. “Lahn” in early September. By October, with 
the family settled at Rock House, St. Marychurch, on the Devon 
coast, he was still more deeply involved in other publishing de- 
tails, such as typography, paper, and illustrations. After some urg- 
ing he duly went to Torquay “to be photographed,” as he wrote, 
“in a low corsage with a bunch of rosebuds on my bosom,” by “an 
evil-eyed Dutchman’’—all for the sake of what now appears to be 
a rather solemn-looking “exclusive” portrait for the frontispiece 
of the edition. In early January, 1897, he received the dummy of 
Volume I (Plain Tales from the Hills), which “leaves no ambition 

4The Doubleday Collection was drawn upon by Charles E. Carrington for his 


The Life of Rudyard Kipling, Garden City, N.Y., Doubleday & Company, 1955 (and 
London, Macmillan). 
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unrealized.” Proof sheets were crossing the Atlantic, and by Feb- 
ruary the first two volumes were at hand. By the end of that year 
eleven volumes had been published. “The mischief of completely 
publishing an author who is not completely dead is that the edi- 
tion must necessarily be incomplete as long as the said author still 
owns an inkpot,” was Kipling’s own comment. More volumes were . 
indeed to follow, although Frank Doubleday left Scribner’s that 
year to set up a firm of his own. The later volumes, following the 
predetermined course already laid down, could never produce 
quite so much enjoyment. “After all,” as Kipling wrote when the 
very first volumes were approaching realization, “the real fun of 
a job is the doing of it—the working and handling of the thing.” 
Something of the fun of that “working and handling” is still 
alive in Kipling’s letters, and is implicit, too, in the various other 
scraps of paper that Frank Doubleday preserved as souvenirs of 
the felicitous venture. (See Plates 1 and 2.) The latter include lists 
for the arrangement of the volumes in the series and for stories 
and poems within volumes, showing the author’s concern for the 
general pattern and design of his work; corrected proofs of the 
prospectus for the edition; detailed indications for embellish- 
ments such as the title-page ornament of lotus, svastika, and ele- 
phant-headed Ganesha, “the God of auspicious beginnings (with 
special relation to books)”; and the manuscript of Kipling’s intro- 
duction addressed ““To the Nakhoda, or Skipper of this Venture,” 
which replaced the prefatory verses that were at first contemplated. 
In addition to the original manuscript of the introduction (“a 
heap too grubby to be facsimiled’’), there is also present in the 
Doubleday Collection Kipling’s copy of the major portion of it, 
“written more or less neatly” on a single sheet, so that a facsimile 
reproduction of it could be made. The facsimile did not appear 
in the Outward Bound Edition proper, but only in a limited num- 
ber of special Japan paper copies—a “point” which appears to 
have escaped the diligence of the Kipling bibliographers.’ When 
5 Flora V. Livingston, Bibliography . . . , p. 432; J. M. Stewart, Rudyard Kipling, 
A Bibliographical Catalogue, p. 561. A publisher’s announcement preserved among 
the Doubleday papers states that ‘‘a few copies on Japan paper will be printed for 
collectors which will have many unique features,” and that “The paper used has 
been made by the Imperial Mills in Japan. The autograph initials ‘R.K.’ in water- 
mark will appear on every page. . . .” Two hundred and four such sets were printed, 
bound in yellow raw silk with green silk spine. The facsimile of the “Introduction” 
is on a twice-folded oversize leaf tipped to p. xv, the “Contents” page; it includes 


all but the concluding paragraphs, corresponding to pp. ix-xii of the printed text 
and breaking off with the words “. . . for we find our way thereon only by the 
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he saw the completed volume Kipling wished that he had made 
the manuscript for the facsimile exactly the size of the page, as 
“doubled insets are apt to tear.” Otherwise, it was a joy to behold 
and he felt as though he had just had “a shave and a shampoo at 
the Hoffmann House, a Turkish bath, a new suit of dress clothes, a 
Sherry’s dinner, a green mint and a cigar.” 

The Doubleday material also brings a new appreciation of the 
illustrations for the Outward Bound Edition, especially prepared 
for it by the author’s father. From John Lockwood Kipling’s own 
letters, as well as from his son’s proud progress reports on the 
Pater’s “clay-smitten way,” there emerges an attractive picture of 
this man who had returned home to England after nearly three 
decades spent in India. In his work there as principal of the School 
of Art and Curator of the Museum at Lahore he had applied his 
early training in the “Arts and Crafts” movement at South Ken- 
sington to the study and encouragement of Indian art and archae- 
ology. The illustrations for the Outward Bound Edition were 
something of an experiment and an innovation. John Lockwood 
Kipling modeled low reliefs in clay; these were then photographed 
and the photographs were in turn reproduced for the book. “TIl- 
lustrations done in the solid,” Rudyard called them. Three sub- 
jects were selected for each volume, with due consideration to 
their placement in the book. For the Indian subjects John Lock- 
wood drew upon his mature experience of “Beast and Man in 
India” (to use the title of his own earlier book), as well as upon 
his intimate knowledge of his son’s stories. These illustrations 
were indeed labors of love, but more than that, they can still re- 
veal John Lockwood Kipling’s not negligible artistic talents and 
serve as a reminder of his early intimacy with Edward Burne- 
Jones and the other Pre-Raphaelites. (See Plates 3, 4, and 5.) His 
illustrations continued to appear throughout the first twenty-one 


Lights of God the refuge of terminations which are . . .” (top of p. xiii). The Japan 
paper issue ran to 37 volumes instead of 36 as in the regular trade edition; From 
Sea to Sea comprises Volumes XV, XVI, XVII, whereas it is limited to Volumes 
XV and XVI only in the trade edition. This Japan paper issue of the Outward 
Bound Edition, sometimes referred to in the Kipling-Doubleday correspondence as 
the “edition de luxe,” is not to be confused with the Edition de Luxe issued by 
Macmillan in London (Livingston, p. 447; Stewart, p. 563). The Macmillan “De 
Luxe,” which was the English counterpart of the American “Outward Bound,” 
came on the heels of the American publication, following the same general pattern 
and pace. (I am indebted to Marston E. Drake, of James F. Drake, Inc., New York, 
for assistance in establishing these “points.”’) 
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volumes of the Outward Bound Edition,®* that is, until 1903, when 
the subjects began to lend themselves less well perhaps to his pe- 
culiar talents and when he himself was approaching the end of his 


& 


Toward the end of March, 1897, Kipling wrote from Rock 
House to his Vermont friend Dr. Conland that “Doubleday of 
Scribner’s” and his wife had dropped in to tea and stayed to din- 
ner. “It was very pleasant to listen to the energetic New York ac- 
cent once more, and to learn who had been doing what and why, 
since we left.” With the Outward Bound Edition already under 
sail, there were now new plans to discuss. The most important was 
Doubleday’s decision to leave Scribner’s after some eighteen years 
with the firm and to set up business for himself. A few weeks or 
so earlier, when his counsel had been solicited, Kipling had ad- 
vised Doubleday to lie low for a bit and cautioned him against be- 
ing too previous in cutting loose, but his doubts were removed 
when he learned that Doubleday’s partner would be another of his 
good American publishing friends, S. S$. McClure—‘a cyclone in 
a frock coat” and a great man, “‘but he’d kill me in a week with 
mere surplus energy.” The new firm obviously hoped to publish 
one of Kipling’s new books. “Captains Courageous” (the conclud- 
ing installments of which were then appearing in magazines, Mc- 
Clure’s in the United States, Pearson’s in England) could not be 
considered, as it was already promised to the Century Company. 
There were, however, numerous short stories which had not yet 
been collected into book form, enough to make “a volume of 
mixed matter of rather wide range,” which would be reserved for 
the new firm of Doubleday & McClure. Thus it was that the Amer- 
ican edition of The Day’s Work, published in 1898, was the first 
of Kipling’s books to appear under the Doubleday imprint. 

The stories included in The Day’s Work had been written dur- 
ing Kipling’s residence in the United States or shortly thereafter, 
and all had appeared successively in magazines from 1893 to 1897. 
The title chosen for the book was, it would seem, a reminiscence 

6 With the exception of Vols. XV-XVI (From Sea to Sea), XVIII (Stalky & Co.), 
XX (Just So Stories). Cf. analytical list of the volumes in Stewart, pp. 560-563. 


J. L. K.’s illustrations appear only in Scribner’s Outward Bound Edition, and not 
in its English counterpart, the Macmillan De Luxe Edition. 
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% YWHE NOVELS 


TALES AND POEMS oF 
RUDYARD KIPLING 


if 7/ /ouTWARD 


FROM NEW PLATES BY DE VINNE 


PUBLISHED IN 
NEW YORK BY 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S 


SONS (& 1897 


1. Proof of prospectus to the Outward Bound Edition with Kipling’s 
corrections and suggestions. 1896 


Doubleday Collection, Princeton University Library 
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\ INT RODUCTION 
TO OUTWARD BOUND EDITION 
be TO THE NA@ODAA OR SKIPPER OF THIS 
VENTURE 
A LETTER OR OF INSTRUCTIONS 


FROM THE OWNER 


In the name of God the Compassionate, the 
Merciful : 
wy 7, This, O NafodaJf, is a new voyage, nothing at all 
like those which you have already taken to Aden or 
Muscat, or even te Macassar and the islands where 
we can count upon the monsoons. Therefore consider 
the matter carefully. 1 have given you a new compass, 
with new rigging, masts, sails, and other gear suitable 
, _ to the buggalow, and these cannot be picked up for the 
asking at Seupeceor on Sion Bunder. The cargo és all 
in new mats, stowed like by like, to be seached more 
easily ; and I have painted her before and bebind, and 
I bave put a new plank deck in place of the old bamboo 
one, and the tiller-ropes are new as well, This is at 
my risk, and the returns must be prepared with zeal 
vii 


“ft. 


2. Kipling’s corrections on proof of Introduction to Outward Bound 


Edition, his “bill of instruction” to F. N. Doubleday. 


Doubleday Collection, Princeton University Library 
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This Avs the ow 


3. Letter from John Lockwood Kipling to F. N. Doubleday 
concerning illustrations for the Outward Bound Edition, 
22 January 1897 (continued on next page) 


Doubleday Collection, Princeton University Library 
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4. John Lockwood Kipling’s letter of 22 January 1897 
(continued from previous page) 


Doubleday Collection, Princeton University Library 
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“And the Ploughman settles the share 
More deep in the grudging clod. . . .” 


5. John Lockwood Kipling’s “illustration done in the solid” 
for his son’s poem “What the People Said” 
Outward Bound Edition, Vol. XVII (Early Verse), facing p. 266 


Princeton University Library 
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6. Sketches by John Lockwood Kipling made during his son’s 
convalescence, Lakewood, New Jersey, 24 April 1899 


Doubleday Collection, Princeton University Library 
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7. Sketches by John Lockwood Kipling made during his son’s 
convalescence, Lakewood, New Jersey, 24 April 1899 


Doubleday Collection, Princeton University Library 
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+I am not so fend of sea-travel myself; 
but I think it is every Englishman's duty 
once in his life to study the great branch 


- race across the 5 
“If ever you come over and care to flag ~~ 
any train on my system, I'l]—I'll see you = 
through," said Wilton. x 
« Thank you,—ah, thank you, Yon're 
ry very kind. I’m sure { should enjoy my- oo 
self immensely.” 


«We have overlooked the fact,” the 
doctor whispered to me, “that your 
friend proposed to buy the Great Bucho- 
nian.” 

“ He is worth anything from twenty to 
4 thirty million dollers—four to five million 
pounds,” I answered, knowing that it 

“a would be hopeless to explain. 
“Really! That is enormous wealth, - 
a but the Great Buchonian is not in the 
market." 
Perhaps he does not want to buy it, 
now.” 


«It would be impossible under any cir- 
cumstances,"’ said the doctor. 
How characteristic murmured the 
lawyer, reviewing matters in his mind. «I 
always understood from books that your é 
Z countrymen were ina hurry. Andso you 
would have gone forty miles to town and 
back — before dinner —to get a scarab? 
: How intensely American ! But you talk ex- 
actly like an Englishman, Mr. Sargent.’* 
That is a fqnit that can be remedied. 
There's only one question I'd like to ask 
a , you. You said it was inconceivable that — 
¥* any man should stop a train on your 
system ?" 


+ 


ae 


f 


* 


able." 
« Any sane man, that is?” 
“ That is what I meant, of course/] mean ) 


« And so it is. Absolutely inconceiv- | - 


a with excep—" 
Thank you.” » 
The two men departed. Wiltonchecked ye” 
himself as he was about to filla pipe, 
one of my cigars instead, and 
for fifteen minutes. 


Southampton sailings t you?” 


Far away from the gray-stone wings, 
the dark cedars, the faultless gravel 
drives, and the mint-sauce lawns of Holt , 
Hangars, runs a river, called the Hudson, _ ; 

w banks are covered with the palaces 
of thdse 


wealthy beyond the dreams of 

avarice. Here, where the toot of the . Bs sie 
Haverstraw brick-barge-tug answers the 
howl of the locomotive on either shore, 
you shall find, with a complete installa- 
tion of electric light, nickel-plated bin- 
nacles, and a calliope attachment to 
et steam-whistle, the twelve-hundred 

ocean-going steam yacht, ly- 
a ing at her privaté pier to take to his 


office, at an average speed of seventeen 
knots an houg{ and the barges can look 
out for themselves{ Wilton Sargent, —/ 
American. 


8. Concluding section of “An Error in the Fourth Dimension,” with 
Kipling’s revisions for book publication in The Day’s Work. 1898 
Doubleday Collection. Princeton University Library 


of the inscription in the Vermont study where most of them had 
been composed. John Lockwood Kipling, when he visited his son’s 
new-built house there, had affixed to the bricks of the fireplace, in 
clay-modeled letters, the words, ““The night cometh, when no man 
can work,” which are the last part of the Bible verse (John 9:4) 
beginning, “I must work the works of him that sent me, while 
it is day. . . .” In October, 1897—the Kiplings had by then left 
Rock House and were installed at “The Elms” on the village 
green at Rottingdean near Brighton—Kipling’s wife Caroline sent 
Frank Doubleday her good wishes for the new book which she al- 
ready refers to as The Day’s Work. The final work on it, however, 
was postponed to the following spring and summer, after the re- 
turn from a winter trip to South Africa. 

The mementos preserved by Frank Doubleday provide a good 
insight into Kipling’s working habits when collecting his own 
stories for book publication. In the case of The Day’s Work, he 
generally took “tear sheets” from the magazines in which the 
stories had previously been printed, making his handwritten cor- 
rections and revisions directly on these printed pages. Such sheets, 
rather than a new manuscript or typescript, were sent to the pub- 
lisher. In the Doubleday Collection there are, in this form, Kip- 
ling’s revised versions of the following stories: ‘‘ ‘Bread upon the 
Waters’” (The Graphic, Christmas, 1896); ““My Sunday at Home”’ 
(The Idler, April, 1895); a portion of “An Error in the Fourth 
Dimension” (The Cosmopolitan, December, 1894); and “The 
Brushwood Boy” (The Century Magazine, December, 1895). The 
author’s revisions include additions and omissions as well as verbal 
changes. In “The Brushwood Boy,” for example, there are fairly 
extensive omissions, made with a view to a general “tightening 
up” of the narrative. A person curious enough to follow this story, 
or another, on through its later publications in the successive se- 
lected or collected editions of Kipling’s works (culminating in the 
posthumously published Sussex Edition and its American counter- 
part, the Burwash Edition) would doubtless find further evidence, 
if it were needed, of the author’s persistent self-editing and un- 
compromising standards of workmanship. 

Kipling’s last chore for the Doubleday & McClure publication 
of The Day’s Work was done under rather unusual circumstances. 
His revision of ““The Maltese Cat” went “‘messing in the mail,” as 
he expressed it, so that Doubleday, worried no doubt by the ap- 
proaching publication deadline, had the story copied out from the 
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magazine in which it had appeared (The Cosmopolitan, July, 
1895) and sent it off posthaste. This typescript overtook Kipling 
off the coast of Ireland while he was a guest of the Channel Squad- 
ron.’ Foregoing the fun of larking about with the landing parties, 
he immediately sat down to work on it “in a mud-floored cabin in 
Bantry Bay with six soldiers sorting the mails from the Fleet 
around me.” This typescript—with Kipling’s revisions, instruction 
to “Print off this,” and appended note dated 6 September 1898— 
is now in the Doubleday Collection at Princeton. Also in the Col- 
lection is the earlier and more extensively revised version, which, 
after “messing in the mail,” apparently reached its destination, but 
too late to be used for the book (nor were these revisions ever in- 
corporated into later publications of the story). 

A story of some interest and possible amusement to collectors 
attaches to “An Error in the Fourth Dimension.” Kipling himself 
would probably not have been amused, for although he was a 
much collected author at a very early date, he treated the collec- 
tors with some coolness and an occasional show of resentment, re- 
ferring, for example, to “a general turning out of refuse-bins for 
private publication and sale” and to “this remnant-traffic.”* Be 
that as it may, here is the story. It was only in July, 1898, that 
Kipling decided to include in The Day’s Work his “An Error in 
the Fourth Dimension,” which he described to Doubleday as an 
“Anglo-American tale of some mirth.” He substituted it for “Slaves 
of the Lamp” (McClure’s Magazine, August, 1897), which was put 
aside, since his schoolboy tales, of which this was the first, had al- 
ready developed into a book of their own, the book subsequently 
known as Stalky & Co., published in 1899. A portion of Kipling’s 
revised version of “An Error in the Fourth Dimension,” as men- 
tioned above, is included in the Doubleday Collection. This con- 
sists of clippings from The Cosmopolitan (December, 1894) 
mounted on ruled yellow sheets, with the author’s handwritten 
changes; the sheets, which include only the last two thirds of the 
story, are numbered 5-12 in pencil. (See Plate 8.) When The Day’s 

7 Kipling wrote an account of this trip—‘in order to make the public take an 
interest,” as he told F. N. D.—which was published in the newspapers (including 
The Times, November, 1898) and then in book form as A Fleet in Being (London, 
Macmillan, 1898; cf. Livingston No. 178, Stewart No. 191). Melvillians may be 
interested to note that in speaking of the lonely life of the sea Kipling remarked: 
“Herman Melville has it all in White Jacket, but it is awesome to see with bodily 


eyes” (p. 52). 
8 Something of Myself, U.S. edition, p. 81. 
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Work was finished, in October, 1898, Frank Doubleday evidently 
saved these sheets for himself. At the same time he had ten copies 
of the book especially bound up for presentation. One such copy 
was recently offered for sale in a bookseller’s catalogue, and has 
now been acquired for the Princeton Library.* This copy of The 
Day’s Work, bound in three-quarters red morocco by Launder of 
New York, has the following inscription on a front flyleaf: ““This 
is one of ten of the first copies of the first edition of Mr. Kipling’s 
book—to which is added some proof showing the author's correc- 
tions. Sent to Mr Percy Mallett with the affectionate regards of 


_F N Doubleday Oct 31. 1898.’ The book has been “grangerized” 


with what is indeed “proof showing the author’s corrections” — 
the final page proofs of two pages of “A Walking Delegate” and 
two of “The Ship that Found Herself.” But, by a happy coinci- 
dence, there are also two “pages” of “An Error in the Fourth Di- 
mension.” These are not proofs, but clipped columns of printed 
matter mounted on yellow sheets, numbered 3 and 4 in pencil, 
which match up perfectly with the similar sheets in the Doubleday 
Collection. 

The question inevitably arises: where are sheets 1 and 2? It 
seems plausible to suppose that they were inserted in another of 
the special presentation copies made up by Frank Doubleday in 
1898. Inquiries sent to several American libraries possessing im- 
portant Kipling collections have confirmed the correctness of the 
supposition. In the collection at Harvard there is a copy of The 
Day’s Work inscribed as follows: “This is one of the first ten copies 
of the first edition of Mr. Kipling’s book to which is added a few 
proofs which show Mr. Kipling’s own corrections. Sent to Prof. 
Bliss Perry with the affectionate regards of one who received good 
advice when it was especially needed. F. N. Doubleday. October 
21. 1898."° Among the so-called “proofs’’ there are two sheets, 

® Thanks to the Acquisitions Committee of the Friends of the Princeton Library. 

10 Bliss Perry, who was Professor of Oratory and Aesthetic Criticism at Princeton 
from 1893 to 1900, was at this time doing editorial work for F. N. Doubleday, in- 
cluding a series of “Little Masterpieces” of English and American authors. In his 
volume of reminiscences, And Gladly Teach (1935), Perry recalls attending a dinner 
given by Doubleday for Kipling shortly before the latter’s near-fatal illness in 1899. 
Before dinner Kipling told the Doubleday children and some of their young friends 
how the elephant really got his trunk, “dropped down on the floor and kept the 
dinner waiting while he told them.” During the same dinner party Perry learned 
how Kipling, who had never seen Princeton, had picked up the Princeton football 


yell which he used in his story “A Matter of Fact.” One of the characters in the 
story (included in Many Inventions, 1893) is a Princeton man, one “Litchfield A. 
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numbered in pencil 1 and 2, with the remaining portions of “An 
Error in the Fourth Dimension” clipped from The Cosmopolitan. 
It may now be stated, therefore, that 2/12 of Kipling’s corrected 
version of this story are at Harvard, and 10/12 at Princeton. 

Lest we catch at the shadow and lose the substance, it might be 
added here that “An Error in the Fourth Dimension” can still be 
described as “an Anglo-American tale of some mirth,” a tale in- 
volving a collector, and an American collector to boot. It relates 
the misadventures of one Wilton Sargent, who collected every- 
thing from books and prints to orchids and Egyptian scarabs, who 
settled in England, “set out to be just a little more English than 
the English”—and eventually fled, from the faultless gravel drives 
and “mint-sauce lawns” of Holt Hangars back to the “unkempt 
banks” of the Hudson. It may also be added—thanks to the refuse- 
bin—that those banks were just “banks” in the story as first 
printed in 1894. It was only in 1898, when Kipling revised it for 
book publication, that the banks became “unkempt.” 


These few examples will serve to suggest the variety and rich- 
ness of the Kipling material in the Doubleday Collection, and its 
interest for collector and scholar alike. Even before this splendid 
addition Kipling was of course represented in the Princeton Li- 
brary’s Rare Books and Manuscripts Divisions. An excellent run 
of representative first editions had come from Gordon A. Block, 
Jr. 36, and, more recently, a number of the rare copyright pam- 
phlets from Daniel Maggin. Among the books given several years 
ago by Francis H. McAdoo ’10 and Mrs. McAdoo were fine copies 
of the first (English) edition of the two Jungle Books, and a set of 
Kipling’s “Indian Railway Library” publications (Nos. 1-6, 14), in 
first editions, the latter presented by John Lockwood Kipling to 
his brother-in-law, Edward Burne-Jones. Also of interest as associa- 


Keller, journalist, of Dayton, Ohio, U.S.A., whose mission it was to make the Brit- 
ishers sit up.” This tale, incidentally, is in somewhat the same vein as “An Error in 
the Fourth Dimension.” 

A Princeton man who was also among the guests at the Doubledays on Sunday, 
1g February 1899—Booth Tarkington ‘93, of Indianapolis, Indiana, US.A.—de- 
scribed the occasion in enthusiastic terms in a letter written to his mother upon 
returning home from the dinner; the letter is among those published in “Tarking- 
ton’s New York Literary Debut: Letters Written to His Family in 1899,” ed. James 
Woodress, The Princeton University Library Chronicle, XVI, No. 2 (Winter, 1955), 


54°79- 
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tion items are copies of Departmental Ditties and Wee Willie 
Winkie—neither of them “firsts,” to be sure—but both inscribed 
by Kipling in November, 1890 to Jonathan Sturges ’85, (who, like 
Kipling’s prematurely-deceased brother-in-law, Wolcott Balestier, 
was one of Henry James’s bright hopes); these were presented by 
Sturges’ sister, Mrs. Andrew Chalmers Wilson. A copy of the first 
American edition of The Jungle Book, from the collection be- 
queathed to the Library by Laurence Hutton, has the author’s sig- 
nature on the title-page and six lines written by him on a blank 
leaf. The Library had, too, a few scattered Kipling letters, the 
most notable of which, in the Henry Van Dyke °73 Papers, were 
written in 1915 to Van Dyke when he was United States Minister 
at The Hague, asking for help in obtaining news of Kipling’s son, 
who had been reported missing in action during the Battle of 
Loos. The recent Doubleday gift now gives new dimensions and 
status to Princeton’s Kipling collection, and at the same time holds 
a promise of more fine things to come. 

11 Hutton’s copy of The Day’s Work was acquired by him in November, 1898, at 
the time of its publication. In Talks in a Library with Laurence Hutton (ed. Isabel 
Moore, 1905) Hutton recalls a meeting with Kipling in New York, when the latter 
spoke for a moment of his American brother-in-law Wolcott Balestier, “your friend 


and mine. . . . He died so suddenly and so far away; we had so much to say to 
each other, and now I have got to wait so long before I can say it.” 
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Madison and Witherspoon 
Theological Roots of American Political Thought 


BY JAMES H. SMYLIE 


Ary MapIson is recognized as one of the chief architects of 
the American system of government. This reputation rests 
largely on his work in the Constitutional Convention and on his 
contributions to The Federalist. Madison’s political philosophy 
is marked by two major ideas.’ 

In the first place, he had a conception of “faction,” which, he 
thought, separates men and groups of men from one another. By 
faction he meant a number of citizens, whether a majority or a 
minority of the whole, ‘united and actuated by some common im- 
pulse of passion, or of interest, adverse to the rights of other citi- 
zens, or to the permanent and aggregate interests of the com- 
munity.”* He denied that faction could be removed by sharper 
educational policies, by more astute social engineering, or by re- 
course to religion.’ Nor is it prudent to try to remove faction by 
destroying the liberty which nourishes faction, because liberty is 
as essential to life as air. Nor is it practical to eliminate faction by 
giving to each citizen the same interests, because men’s faculties 
are widely diverse.* To deal with this problem of faction in the 
interests of the common good is the primary business of govern- 
ment. 

Madison held, secondly, that one set of interests must be or- 
ganized to check and balance other sets of interests in government. 
Thus, he believed, faction could be managed. In defining the diffi- 
culty of framing a government to be administered by men over 
men, the Virginian maintained that statesmen had to 


first enable the government to control the governed; and in 
the next place, oblige it to control itself. A dependence on the 


1 Madison is often associated with what is now known as political “realism.” Cf., 
e.g., Reinhold Niebuhr, The Children of Light and The Children of Darkness, New 
York, 1944, pp. x-xi; Niebuhr, Christian Realism and Political Problems, New York, 
1953; and Norman Jacobson, “Political Realism and the Age of Reason,” The Review 
of Politics, XV, No. 4 (Oct., 1953), 446-469. 

2 The Federalist, New York, 1788, No. 10, I, 54. 

8 James Madison, “Vices of the Political System of the United States” (1787), The 
Writings of James Madison, ed. Gaillard Hunt, New York, 1900-10, II, 361-369. 

4 The Federalist, No. 10, 1, 54-55. 
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. people is no doubt the primary control on the government; 
but experience has taught mankind the necessity of auxiliary 
precautions.° 


Separation of power was among those precautionary measures 
built into the Constitution. Madison proposed, for example, that 
the legislative, executive, and judicial branches of government 
should be separate, and yet have “partial agency in” and “control 
over” the acts of each other in order to prevent usurpation of 
function.* He also conceived of the United States government as 
both national and federal in order to balance the interests of the 
parts against the interests of the whole.’ Through such a distribu- 
tion of power Madison meant to assure both stability and liberty, 
while sustaining the necessary energy in government even when 
men and groups of men followed their own interests.* 

These ideas were common stock in Madison’s day. To some ex- 
tent, they are characteristic of the British constitutional system 
which Americans shared.* More concretely, there is much similar- 
ity between Madison’s thought and that of some eighteenth-cen- 
tury philosophers, such as Hume, who focused attention on the 
problem of faction, and Montesquieu, who commended the lines 
of separation in British political life.*° While Madison was not 
an original thinker, neither was he a mere imitator. He felt that 
the British pattern could not be transferred to America, and did 
not accept uncritically the ideas of the political scientists who in- 
fluenced him. His genius lay in adapting and implementing. 

Men of the eighteenth century wrestled with the problem of 
faction and sought to solve it through a separation of powers. But 
this does not fully explain why Madison was drawn to these ideas, 
or why he turned out to be their most effective advocate. What 
were the presuppositions which, in his opinion, made faction in- 
escapable and the proper balance of antagonistic interests neces- 
sary? What was the primary source of these presuppositions? 

Madison’s theological orientation is of paramount importance. 
The immediate source of his political presuppositions was a Cal- 

5 Ibid., No. 51, UH, 118. 6 Ibid., No. 47, Il, 94. 

7 Ibid., No. 39, Il, 27. 8 Ibid., No. 37, II, 4. 

® Cf. William Seal Carpenter, ‘““The Separation of Powers in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury,” The American Political Science Review, XXII, No. 1 (Feb., 1928), 32-44. 

10 Cf. Douglass Adair, “ “That Politics May Be Reduced to a Science’: David Hume, 
James Madison, and the Tenth Federalist,” The Huntington Library Quarterly, XX, 


No. 4 (Aug., 1957), 343-360; and Paul Merrill Spurlin, Montesquieu in America, 
1760-1801, University, La., 1940. 
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vinism strained through the “common-sense” philosophy of his 
college mentor, John Witherspoon. Most of Madison’s biogra- 
phers mention the relation between the Scottish immigrant and his 
eminent pupil. But few try to analyze systematically the thought 
of Witherspoon as it may have influenced the Virginian toward a 
particular view of human nature." 

Witherspoon was a Calvinist. He stood in this tradition as it 
manifested itself in eighteenth-century Scotland. He was a Presby- 
terian evangelical under the sway of the common-sense philosophy 
of the University of Edinburgh and with a record of dissatisfaction 
with ecclesiastical autocracy in the Church of Scotland.** He emi- 
grated in 1768 to be President of the College of New Jersey. An 
opponent of aristocratic privilege, of which he had seen too much 
in his native country, he prepared his own neck for the noose by 
training a generation of rebel leaders and by signing the Declara- 
tion of Independence.'* Madison entered the College a year after 
Witherspoon arrived, was graduated in 1771, and returned in 1772 
to read theology and ethics, among other things, under the Presi- 
dent’s supervision. In all likelihood, Witherspoon first introduced 
Madison to the political ideas of the period. As early as 1772—the 
year Madison was doing postgraduate reading at Nassau Hall— 
Witherspoon recommended and urged the study of the Essays of 
Hume, and among some “late books Montesquieu’s Spirit of the 
laws.”** But of far more importance is the fact that the professor 
of moral philosophy impressed Madison with a view of human 
nature which made him receptive to certain political insights of 
the authors just mentioned. 

Interpreting Scripture and the script of human experience, 
Witherspoon spoke often about human nature. He articulated and 
perpetuated the Calvinistic tradition. In this connection, Wither- 
spoon’s thought is theologically oriented. His view of human na- 

11 Cf. Ralph L. Ketcham, “James Madison and Religion—A New Hypothesis,” 
Journal of The Presbyterian Historical Society, XXXVIII, No. 2 (June, 1960), 65-90; 
Benjamin F. Wright, “The Federalist on the Nature of Political Man,” Ethics, LIX, 
No. 2 (Jan., 1949), Part II, pp. 1-31; Edward M. Burns, James Madison, Philosopher 
of the Constitution, New Brunswick, 1938; and Irving Brant, James Madison, The 
Virginia Revolutionist, Indianapolis [1941], Chapters V and VI. 

12 Cf. Sydney E. Ahlstrom, “The Scottish Philosophy and American Theology,” 
Church History, XXIV, No. 3 (Sept., 1955), 257-272; and Gladys Bryson, Man and 
Society: The Scottish Inquiry of the Eighteenth Century, Princeton, 1945. — 

18 The Works of the Rev. John Witherspoon, 2nd ed., Philadelphia, 1802, IV, 370. 

14 Andrew Hunter, Class of 1772, “Lectures on Moral Philosophy” (1772), and 


John E. Colhoun, Class of 1774, “Lectures on Moral Philosophy” (1774), manuscript 
notebooks of Witherspoon's lectures in Princeton University Library. 
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ture must be seen in relation to his view of the “Dominion of 
Providence” overruling all creatures and all their actions for the 
glory of God. On the basis of this dependence, Witherspoon could 
emphasize human depravity as universal and inevitable without 
excluding or minimizing man’s obvious potential for good. The 
latter possibility was evidence of the preserving providence of 
God, who was continually working to fulfill his promises and pur- 
poses.*® 

The Princeton professor sought to derive his view of man first 
from the Bible. The Christian religion alone gives a “clear and 
consistent account of human depravity.” Man’s sinfulness is prop- 
erly “an opposition to the nature, and a transgression of the law of 
God.” Adam was the “federal head of the human race” and the 
chief effect of his fall was the “corruption of human nature.”’*¢ 
While this interpretation may be singularly unoriginal and is 
easily traceable to the “covenant” theologian’s refraction of Cal- 
vinism, it is nonetheless important. What is significant is the com- 
mon-sense manner in which Witherspoon accepted the effect of 
Adam’s fall while showing reserve in arguing about the origin of 
sin and the manner in which it is transmitted from one generation 
to another.’’? On every page of Scripture man is considered in a 
“fallen and sinful state’; not “one man, or a few men... but all 
without exception,” are called to repentance.‘* Furthermore, ac- 
cording to Witherspoon, human experience and the actual state 
of the world gave “collateral or presumptive proof” of the Biblical 
case. He generalized from his wide knowledge of the history of 
man, of conquerors and lawgivers: “What is the history of the 
world but the history of human guilt? and do not children from 
the first dawn of reason show that they are wise to do evil; but to 
do good they have no knowledge!’’® 

But in analyzing his sources, Witherspoon refused to draw the 
conclusion that every act of man is “in every part . . . evil.”*° He 
cautioned those who would “go to an extreme on the one hand or 

15 Cf. Witherspoon, “The Dominion of Providence over the Passions of Men,” 
Works, III, 18-20; “Trust in God,” “Seeking a Competency in the Wisdom of 
Providence,” and “The Deceitfulness of Sin,” Works, II, 177-186, 187-201, 219-227, 
a Witherspoon, “Lectures on Divinity,” Works, IV, 33-34, 99, 96. 

17 Ibid., pp. 95, 98. 

18 Witherspoon, “Man in His Natural State,” Works, II, 160. 


19 Witherspoon, “Lectures on Divinity,” op. cit., pp. 34, 97- 
20 Ibid., p. 
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on the other, in speaking of human nature.” In the light of God’s 
activity among men, there was no need to do so, since there was 
brooding over human affairs “the power of restraining provi- 
dence” which prevents man from being as bad as he would other- 
wise be without divine restraint.”* By insisting on the sinfulness of 
man’s nature, Witherspoon resisted attempts of some Americans to 
make sin solely a matter of voluntary choices of the will in keeping 
with the Enlightenment’s confidence in man’s reasonableness and 
ability. Yet he avoided the tendency of some Calvinists, particular- 
ly when on the theological defensive, to state the case for human 
depravity in such a way as to make man only a worm incapable of 
performing any act of virtue.** Man, because of the fall, directs 
all that he does to a wrong end—to himself and his own interests 
—not to the glory of God; he works upon a wrong principle and 
perverts, in a measure, all that he does. He is, however, unable to 
defeat the overruling providence ot God.** 

These presuppositions about the nature of man colored Wither- 
spoon’s political perspective, not only in his role as a lecturer on 
moral philosophy but also as an active political leader. He as- 
sumed that there was a consistency in human nature which made 
some prediction about man’s action possible and which provided a 
foundation for order. Expressing the same high regard as Calvin 
had done for the civil magistrate, he paid his respects to those 
sages and legislators of antiquity who had acquired renown for 
establishing systems for the stability of human society. He wisely 
observed that “those who have been most conversant in public 
life, and have obtained most of what is called a knowledge of the 
world, have always the worst opinion of human nature.” He 
defined the political task as “taming the savage, and restraining 
the profligate” among men. “It seems plainly to be the point of 
view in every human law,” he wrote, “to bridle the fury of human 
inclination, and hinder one man from making a prey of an- 
other.”’** Although he recognized the advantageous points in each 
of the ordinary types of government—monarchy, aristocracy, and 


21 Witherspoon, “The Druid,” Works, IV, 427. 
22 Witherspoon, “All Mankind by Nature under Sin,” Works, I, 277. 


23 Witherspoon, “Lectures on Divinity,” op. cit., p. 100. Cf. Joseph Haroutunian, 


Piety Versus Moralism, New York [1932]; and H. Shelton Smith, Changing Concep- 
tions of Original Sin, New York, 1955. 

24 Witherspoon, “The Dominion of Providence over the Passions of Men,” op. cit., 
p. 18. 

25 Witherspoon, “All Mankind by Nature under Sin,” op. cit., p. 278. 

26 Ibid., p. 277. 
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democracy—he was convinced that the form “‘must be complex, so 
that the one principle may check the other.’’** The necessity for 
such complexity was based upon the nature of man. “It is of 
consequence,” Witherspoon maintained, 


to have as much virtue among the particular members of a 
community as possible; but it is folly to expect that a state 
should be upheld by integrity in all who have a share in 
managing it. They must be so balanced, that when every one 
draws to his own interest or inclination, there may be an even 
poise upon the whole. [Italics added.]** 


Witherspoon could accept the insight of others, and modify their 
ideas as he saw fit. He contributed to political order in American 
life during an active career as a New Jersey delegate to Conti- 
nental Congresses (1776-1779) and to the Congresses of the Con- 
federation (1781-1782). To Montesquieu’s contribution on separa- 

ion of powers, he added his own emphases. The separation must 

allow for some “nexus imperii,” some interdependence between 
political forces which would make one necessary to the other.”* Al- 
though he branded Hume an infidel, Witherspoon could agree 
with the Scottish philosopher that human nature has remained 
consistent through the ages.*° Undoubtedly he found Hume’s 
views concerning faction congenial to his own analysis of man’s po- 
litical problem. As a member of the Continental Congress Wither- 
spoon insisted that Americans not only could but should develop 
a union before the cessation of hostilities with the British dissi- 
pated the co-operative spirit dictated by the common crisis. He 
spoke of the “absolute necessity” of confederation, and argued 
against those who thought this development impossible because of 
the perverted ‘“‘nature of man.” “I am none of those,” he pleaded, 
“who either deny or conceal the depravity of human nature, till it 
is purified by the light of truth, and renewed by the Spirit of the 
living God.” But 

27 Witherspoon, “Lectures on Moral Philosophy,” Works, III, 435. 

28 Cf. Hunter, op. cit., Lecture 12, and Colhoun, op. cit., p. 147. In both sets of 
lecture notes the italicized sentence reads, with only a few minor differences, as it is 
quoted here. In the printed lectures the editor consistently used the term “over-poise” 


or “over poise” for “even poise.” The lecture notes make much more sense in the 
context of Witherspoon’s thought. 

29 Witherspoon, “Lectures on Moral Philosophy,” Joc. cit. Cf. Charles E. Merriam, 
A History of American Political Theories, New York, 1924, p. 108. 

80 Witherspoon, “Lectures on Eloquence,” Works, III, 574. 
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Shall we establish nothing good, because we know it cannot 
be eternal? Shall we live without government, because every 
constitution has its old age, and its period? Because we know 
that we shall die, shall we take no pains to preserve or 
lengthen out life? Far from it, sir: it only requires the more 
watchful attention, to settle government upon the best prin- 
ciples, and in the wisest manner, that it may last as long as 
the nature of things will admit.™ 


In keeping with his basic ideas, and in order to implement the 
forming of an American government, he urged an adaptation of 
that “enlarged system” which had become known as the “balance 
of power.” Witherspoon allowed for some improvement in human 
knowledge. The system of balancing interest against interest to 
establish a political equilibrium showed an increased understand- 
ing of “the usual course of things, and the prejudices inseparable 
from men as such.” 

It remained for James Madison, Witherspoon’s former student, 
to translate this wisdom into a responsible political structure. 
After 1783 college duties curtailed the Princetonian’s political 
responsibility. Madison’s star rose. That he learned his lessons 
while at Princeton may be indicated by the assumption of a cor- 
respondent of 1778, Samuel Stanhope Smith, of the Class of 176g, 
that Madison was familiar with the arguments of the philosophers 
they had studied, including David Hume, for example.** Madison 
renewed contact with his teacher as they collaborated in the Con- 
gresses of 1781 and 1782. And during these years he continued to 
study. He impressed one observant delegate to the Constitutional 
Convention as blending together “the profound politician, with 
the Scholar.” A delegate from Virginia, he knew the history of po- 
litical institutions in Europe and America, and was able to marshal 
a knowledge of human experience in defense of his views during 
the sessions of the Convention.** The imprint of Witherspoon is 
clearly evident. 

81 Witherspoon, “Part of a Speech in Congress, upon the Confederation,” Works, 

» B50. 
ee ibid., pp. 351, 349; also, David Hume, “Of the Balance of Power,” Essays 
and Treatises on Several Subjects, London, 1767, I, 367-376. 

38 Ketcham, op. cit., p. 74. The reference is to letters written by Smith to Madison, 
one undated, the other dated September 15, 1778. 

84 Cf. “Notes of Major William Pierce (Ga.) in the Federal Convention of 1787,” 


Charles C. Tansill, ed., Documents Illustrative of the Formation of the Union of the 
American States, Washington, 1927, p. 105; and E. G. Bourne, “The Use of History 
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With Witherspoon, Madison started from a theological rather 
than from an anthropological perspective. In some sense Madison 
may be considered a lay theologian. While in Princeton he had 
studied Samuel Clarke’s A Discourse Concerning the Being and 
Attributes of God, an extremely popular work of apologetics. Al- 
though in old age he had grown wary of Clarke’s facts and reason- 


ing, Madison still respected the intent of the work. He thought 
that 


the belief in a God All Powerful wise and good, is so essential 
to the moral order of the World and to the happiness of man, 
that arguments which enforce it cannot be drawn from too 
many sources nor adapted with too much solicitude to the 
different characters and capacities to be impressed with it. 


His own confidence in the “ordinary care of Providence” enabled 
him to cope realistically with the various aspects of human nature. 
The outcome of the human struggle did not depend upon the 
goodness or badness of man but upon God himself. As a statesman, 
Madison could utilize the very complexity of man’s nature in shap- 
ing the political structure of American society.* 

Before contributing to The Federalist, the Virginian had ex- 
pressed his ideas in at least two other places. He wrote a perceptive 
analysis of the “Vices of the Political System of the United States” 
in April, 1787, in which he asserted that all civilized societies were 
“divided into different interests and factions.” It was the business 
of government to neutralize these, “to controul one part of the 
society from invading the rights of another,” and at the same time 
sufficiently to control itself ‘from setting up an interest adverse to 
that of the whole Society.”** He presented his views again at the 
Constitutional Convention in Philadelphia, especially in speeches 
delivered on June 19 and July 11, 1787. In these persuasive dis- 
courses he was more explicit in hammering out his presupposi- 
tions. He advocated a structure which would take into considera- 
tion the “political depravity of men,” and the necessity of 
“checking one vice and interest by opposing to them another 


Made by the Framers of the Constitution,” Annual Report of the American Histori- 
cal Association, 1896, I, 223-228. 

85 Cf. Ketcham, op. cit., p. 68; also, Madison to Frederick Beasley, November 20, 
1825, Madison to William Bradford, November 9g, 1772, and Madison, “Memorial and 
Remonstrance” (1785), The Writings of James Madison, IX, 230-231, I, 10-11, and II, 
187. 

36 Madison, “Vices of the Political System of the United States,” loc. cit. 
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vice & interest.” He held that human character could not be de- 
termined by the points of the compass; men in one section of the 
country were not more virtuous than those in another. The truth 
is, he argued, that “all men having power ought to be distrusted 
to a certain degree.”’*" 

The Federalist was an ex post facto justification of the work of 
the delegates to the convention. In this brilliant piece of political 
propaganda, Madison gave a brief analysis of his ideas, and con- 
sequently laid bare one aspect of the theological anatomy of the 
American Constitution. He believed that the new instrument of 
government deserved applause and support because of its “‘tend- 
ency to break and control the violence of faction.”** As has already 
been noted, Madison did not think it possible to remove the cause 
of faction. Why? While he does not employ the theological termi- 
nology of his Princeton teacher, he nevertheless asserted that the 
“latent causes of faction are . . . sown in the nature of man.’’** This 
was not so much an explanation as an affirmation about human 
existence. This was a presupposition based upon observation of 
the human experience. 

Human depravity is aggravated, brought to different degrees of 
activity in human relations according to the different circumstances 
of human society. In delineating various aggravations to faction, 
Madison showed adaptation of emphases made by Hume. 


A zeal for different opinions concerning religion, concerning 
government, and many other points, as well of speculation as 
of practice; an attachment to different leaders ambitiously 
contending for pre-eminence and power; or to persons of other 
descriptions whose fortunes have been interesting to the 
human passions, have in turn divided mankind into parties, 
inflamed them with mutual animosity, and rendered them 
much more disposed to vex and oppress each other, than to 
co-operate for their common good. So strong is this propensity 
of mankind to fall into mutual animosities, that where no 
substantial occasion presents itself, the most frivolous and 
fanciful distinctions have been sufficient to kindle their un- 
friendly passions, and excite their most violent conflicts.*° 
37 Cf. “Debates in the Federal Convention of 1787 as Reported by James Madison,” 
Tansill, op. cit., pp. 226-234, 358. Madison held this view all his life. See Madison to 
Thomas Ritchie, December 18, 1825, The Writings of James Madison, IX, 232. 


38 The Federalist, No. 10, I, 52. 39 Jbid., I, 55. 
40 Ibid. Cf. Hume, “Of Parties in General,” op. cit., I, 51-59. 
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According to Madison there are religious and political aggravations 
to faction. The leader's personality and his leadership role pro- 
duce competition among men. In fact, human history suggests that 
man will have his factions for the most ridiculous and unpredict- 
able reasons. Only after these points did Madison suggest the great- 
est of all irritants, the economic: ‘the most common and durable 
source of factions, has been the various and unequal distribution 
of property.’ He went on to underscore the problem. ““Those who 
hold, and those who are without property, have ever formed dis- 
tinct interests in society.’”** There is no need to label Madison an 
economic determinist—a Marxist before Marx—merely because he 
recognized the importance between the takers and the taken, the 
haves and the have-nots.*? Human nature is at work to pervert the 
economic relationship. While government had to regulate these 
various interests, Madison explained—pushing his presuppositions 
to their logical conclusion—that the spirit of faction could never be 
separated even from the “necessary and ordinary operations of 
government” itself. Enlightened men would not always stand at the 
helm of state, and the integrity of the most enlightened might be 
corrupted.** As long as man’s reason continued to be connected 
with his self-love, his opinions with his passions, these human 
characteristics would have a “reciprocal influence on each other.’’** 


41 The Federalist, loc. cit. 

42 For a history of this interpretation of Madison, see Douglass Adair, “The Tenth 
Federalist Revisited,” The William and Mary Quarterly, 3rd Series, VIII, No. 1 
(Jan. 1951), [48]-67. Saul K. Padover writes that, according to Madison, the people 
are neither “inherently good nor naturally bad; they are . . . what society has made 
them.” Madison did not intend to say this. Such an interpretation shows more about 
its author's sociology than Madison's view of human nature. Padover, “Madison as a 
Political Thinker,” Social Research, XX, No. 1 (Spring, 1953), 32-54- 

43 The Federalist, No. 10, 1, 55-56. 

44 Ibid., 1, 54. It is instructive to compare the position of Witherspoon and Madison 
with that of Blaise Pascal, seventeenth-century French mathematician-theologian. 
Pascal wrote: “Man is neither angel nor brute, and the unfortunate thing is that he 
who would act the angel acts the brute. . . . There is internal war in man between 
reason and the passions. If he had only reason without passions . . . If he had only 
passions without reason . . . But having both, he cannot be without strife, being 
unable to be at peace with the one without being at war with the other. Thus he is 
always divided against, and opposed to himself.” See Pascal, Pensées. The Provincial 
Letters, New York [1941], pp. 118-130. Witherspoon and Madison knew Pascal. See 
“Titles of volumes once belonging to president Witherspoon, and bought by the 
college from president Smith,” in “Donations in Books and Apparatus Received for 
the use of the College of New Jersey Since it was consumed by fire March 6th 1802,” 
manuscript in Princeton University Archives; The Writings of James Madison, IX. 
203-207; and Letters and Other Writings of James Madison, Philadelphia, 1865, 1 
146; III, 262. 
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After presuming that government could not eliminate the cause 
of faction and after presenting concisely those elements in life 
which aggravate faction, Madison concluded that the statesmen 
gathered in Philadelphia had shaped the political structure best 
able to control its effects. He was not a monarchist, an aristocrat, or 
a democrat. He was an advocate of “free government,” the com- 
pound structure proposed in the Constitution. Faction was not the 
“natural offspring of free government”—free government’s “Frank- 
enstein’s monster’’—as one interpreter of Madison’s thought has 
written.*® Such an interpretation fails to do justice to the affirma- 
tion which Madison continually made about the nature of man. 
Government is the “greatest of all reflections on human nature.” 
“If men were angels,” he speculated, “no government would be 
necessary. If angels were to govern men, neither external nor 
internal controls on government would be necessary.’’** Free gov- 
ernment may accentuate faction; of far greater significance is the 
fact that it attempts to recognize and organize faction deliberately 
as an instrument for the common good. Knowing that power is of 
an “incroaching nature,” Madison advocated government of such a 
kind that “ambition” could be made to “counteract ambition.”** It 
does not lie within the purview of this discussion to analyze in 
detail the system of interdependent balances which Madison 
helped to write into the Constitution in order to provide the “even 
poise upon the whole,” as Witherspoon put it. Suffice it to say that 
the Constitution reflected his presuppositions. He encouraged 
every effort to supply the “defect of better motives” by “opposite 
and rival interests.’’** 

Madison did not describe man as irrational and bad, or rational 
and good, simply to serve propagandistic purposes in The Federal- 
ist.“° Following Witherspoon, he rounded out his view of human 
nature: 


As there is a degree of depravity in mankind which requires 

a certain degree of circumspection and distrust: So there are 

other qualities in human nature, which justify a certain por- 

tion of esteem and confidence. 

45 Gottfried Dietze, “Madison’s Federalist—a Treatise for Free Government,” 
Georgetown Law Journal, XLVI, No. 1 (Fall, 1957), 30. 


46 The Federalist, No. 51, I, 118. 47 Ibid., No. 48, II, 101; No. 51, II, 118. 
48 Ibid., No. 51, II, 118. 49 Dietze, op. cit., p. 24. 
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This presumption was crucial for the American political ex- 
periment. Madison continued: 


Republican government presupposes the existence of these 
qualities in a higher degree than any other form. Were the 
pictures which have been drawn by the political jealousy of 
some among us, faithful likenesses of the human character, 
the inference would be that there is not sufficient virtue 
among men for self government; and that nothing less than 
the chains of despotism can restrain them from destroying and 
devouring one another. 


These words have been cited to suggest that their author did not 
H really believe in the “total depravity” of man’s political nature.™ 
Such an argument suggests a misunderstanding of depravity as held 

by Madison and his college teacher. The same Madison who 
. warned in the Constitutional Convention that “all men having 
| power ought to be distrusted to a certain degree” wrote these words 
about the necessity of virtue for republican government. But Madi- 
son did not deny, he predicated human depravity. In this state- 
| ment, what he wished to maintain was that man is a complex 


creature. He did not think that every part and function of man’s 
nature was evil; he did think, however, that no part and function 
of man’s nature was free from the effects of his depravity. To be 
sure, the American experiment is a monument to human possibili- 
ties. But in Madison’s view the experiment was based upon a 
realistic conception of human irrationality and passion, as well as 
i" upon belief in the rationality and the objectivity of human judg- 
ment. He knew, in short, the importance of distrust and suspicion 
: as well as trust and confidence. While unwilling to trust solely in 
“parchment barriers,”*? Madison nevertheless sought a constitu- 
tional system which would qualify all human pretension to power 
—private and public, civil and ecclesiastical—because of human 
nature. 
. No record exists of Witherspoon's opinion of the statecraft of 
; his pupil. Shortly after the adjournment of the Philadelphia de- 


51 Cf. Burns, op. cit., p. 31; and Saul K. Padover, ed., The Complete Madison, New 


York [1953], p- 12. 


| 50 The Federalist, No. 55, Il, 147. 
52 The Federalist, No. 48, Il, 102. 
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bates the College of New Jersey awarded Madison an honorary 
doctor’s degree. As a representative to the New Jersey state con- 
vention Witherspoon voted in favor of the Constitution’s ratifica- 
tion. Ashbel Green, one of Witherspoon’s students and younger 
faculty colleagues, observed that the aging professor approved of 
the instrument of government “as embracing principles, & carry- 
ing into effect measures, which he had long advocated, as essential 
to the preservation of the liberties, & the promotion of the peace 
& prosperity of the country.” 

In the spring of 1791, during the busy sessions of the early 
Congress, Madison visited Princeton and expressed keen regret in 
not finding the “old doctor” at home.™* Shortly after this, Thomas 
Jefferson and Alexander Hamilton both received honorary degrees 
from the College. Perhaps it is an indication of Witherspoon's 
comprehensiveness that he was able to embrace these national 
leaders. Madison himself stood somewhere between his fellow- 
statesmen. His collaboration with them was possible not because of 
the absence of principle but because of his theological orientation. 
On the one hand, he joined Hamilton in defending the Constitu- 
tion against New York state detractors. The two men expressed a 
similar suspicion of human nature, each with his own emphasis. 
Hamilton turned with “sensations of horror and disgust” from the 
“folly and wickedness of mankind,” the result of the ‘ordinary 
depravity of human nature.”** He tended to think that men of 
wealth and wisdom were somehow freer of this depravity than 
others and could preside over the destiny of men by administering 
justice equally and without prejudice.** Madison, though distrust- 
ful of the people, suspected their magistrates even more than did 
Hamilton. Madison avoided a pessimism regarding the human 
situation which almost invariably leads to absolutist theories as 
it did in the case of the New Yorker. On the other hand, Madison 
was Closely associated with Jefferson on many occasions. He and 
Jefferson shared a confidence in human nature. Jefferson relied 
upon the good sense of the body of the people, particularly when 

53 Cf. Ashbel Green, “The Life of The Revd John Witherspoon,” Manuscript in 
New Jersey Historical Society; microfilm in Princeton University Library. 
54 Ketcham, op. cit., p. 71. 


55 The Federalist, No. 9, 1, 46; No. 78, II, 298. 
56 Cf. Wright, op. cit., p. 27. 
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“well-informed,” and upon the honesty of their leaders.*" Jefferson 
could not think of man’s nature as depraved, and trusting in the 
democratic process, he urged the education of the people who were 
the only “safe depositories” of power in the face of political degen- 
eration.** Madison suspected the people more than did Jefferson, 
and placed more emphasis upon the “auxiliary precautions” of a 
free government. He steered clear of that optimism in human 
nature which almost always leads to anarchy, and thus he helped 
to modify the least desirable aspects of Jefferson’s political thrust. 

Madison's position must not be represented as a compromise. It 
is essentially an attempt to recognize in his political presupposi- 
tions what man is and how he acts. Without preaching a sermon 
and yet relying upon his theological orientation, Madison trans- 
lated the views of Witherspoon on the nature of man into a politi- 
cal instrument. While he was touched by many influences, his 
relationship with Witherspoon during his formative years was 
crucial. It has been said that the Enlightenment has continued to 
instruct Americans through the Declaration of Independence. It 
may also be said that the Calvinism of the College of New Jersey 
was woven into the fabric of the American Constitution and con- 
tinues to inform America’s political experiment. 

In recent years Witherspoon’s clerical counterpart, Reinhold 
Niebuhr, has boldly re-emphasized a realistic view of human 
nature. The kinship between Niebuhr and Madison is obvious. In 
the 1920’s Niebuhr reacted against his own liberal background; 
the sophomoric cynicism of H. L. Mencken, who debunked the 
democratic state as “a mere battle of rival rogues’;*® and the 
sophisticated optimism of John Dewey, who urged a more ade- 
quate moral and social pedagogy to dispel predatory self-interest." 

57 Cf., e.g., Jefferson to Richard Price, Paris, January 8, 1789, The Writings of 
Thomas Jefferson, ed. Andrew A. Lipscomb, Washington, 1903, VII, 253. 

58 Ibid., “Notes on Virginia,” Query XIV, II, 179 ff. 

59 Cf. Arthur Schlesinger, “Reinhold Niebuhr’s Role in American Political Thought 
and Life,” in Charles W. Kegley and Robert W. Bretall, eds., Reinhold Niebuhr, His 
Religious, Social and Political Thought, New York, 1956, p. 126. An examination of 
Niebuhr’s works shows reference to Madison’s ideas in two books: Moral Man and Im- 
moral Society, New York, 1932, pp. 113 ff.; and The Structure of Nations and Empires, 
New York [1959], pp. 58-59, 190, 193. Niebuhr told Alpheus T. Mason, McCormick Pro- 
fessor of Jurisprudence, Princeton University, that he had made a thorough study of 
The Federalist. Unfortunately, Niebuhr tends to identify Madison too closely with 
Hamilton. 

60 H. L. Mencken, Notes on Democracy, New York [1926], p. 72. 

61 For Niebuhr's early opinion of Dewey, see Moral Man and Immoral Society, 
p. xiii. 
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Niebuhr laid hold of the Christian experience of the ages, particu- 
larly his Calvinistic heritage. Man inevitably sins, he insists, al- 
though he remains responsible for his actions. Moreover, his sin- 
fulness does not excuse him from his duty, nor does it completely 
enervate him in its performance. Translating this into political 
terms, Niebuhr thinks of democracy as it has developed in America 
as a “method of finding proximate solutions for insoluble prob- 
lems.’** In a famous and often quoted sentence, he summarizes 
an important presupposition of American life: “Man's capacity 
for justice makes democracy possible; but man’s inclination to in- 
justice makes democracy necessary.’** Herein lies the essence of 
John Witherspoon's and James Madison’s political insight. 

62 Cf. Niebuhr, An Interpretation of Christian Ethics, New York, 1935, p. 91; and 
The Nature and Destiny of Man, New York, 1941, I, 178 ff. 

63 Niebuhr, The Children of Light and The Children of Darkness, p. 118. Niebuhr 
is sometimes careless in his use of the term democracy in describing America’s 


political system. 
64 [bid., p. xi. 
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Benjamin Franklin’s Defense of 


the De Fonte Hoax 


BY PERCY G. ADAMS 


ENJAMIN FRANKLIN was the perpetrator of numerous hoaxes— 
literary, political, and private—from Silence Dogood to the 
King of Prussia’s edict, to Polly Baker. It is perhaps poetic justice 
that he himself succumbed to one of the most influential hoaxes 
of the eighteenth century, the “Letter from Admiral Bartholomew 
de Fonte,” which purported to tell of a voyage from the Pacific 
to the Atlantic Ocean made entirely by water in 1640. This “Let- 
ter” first appeared in London in The Monthly Miscellany of 1708 
and has often been reprinted, most recently by Henry R. Wagner in 
‘“Apocryphal Voyages to the Northwest Coast of America.’” 
According to this journal of a dozen pages the supposed ‘‘Ad- 
miral of New Spain, and now Prince of Chili,” sailed from Lima 
April 3, 1640, with four ships,-commanded by himself, ‘‘Vice- 
Admiral Don Diego Pennelossa,” Pedro de Bonarda, and Philip de 
Ronquillo. The group went up the coast of South America, 
stopped long enough to assign ‘“‘Vice-Admiral Pennelossa” the task 
of investigating the question of whether California was an island, 
and with three ships continued to 53° north latitude. There De 
Fonte found a large river up which he sailed to a lake he named 
“Belle.” Dispatching Captain Bonarda by ship and boat north- 
ward to explore other lakes and rivers, he left his remaining two 
ships in Lake Belle and went by boat down a river with eight falls 
that lowered him thirty-two feet into another lake he named “de 
Fonte.”” From here he passed through a strait, entered an arm of 
the Atlantic Ocean, and found a ship from Boston with Captain 
Shapley and owner Major General Gibbons aboard. After ex- 
changing presents with the Americans, De Fonte manned his 
boats, returned to Lake Belle, picked up Captain Bonarda, who 
had explored the far North to 79° latitude, all the way from the 
Pacific to Davis Strait, and then came home, having concluded 
1 Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, N.S., XLI, Part 1 (Apr. 15, 
1931), 190-196. For other reprintings, see The London Chronicle, July 19-21, 1768; 


and James Burney, A Chronological History of the Discoveries in the South Sea or 
Pacific Ocean, London, 1803-17, III, 184 ff. 
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“that there was no Passage into the South Sea by that they call the 
North West Passage.” 

After its publication in 1708 the De Fonte “Letter” lay appar- 
ently unnoticed until in the 1730's and 1740's it was exploited by 
Arthur Dobbs, engineer-in-chief and surveyor-general of Ireland, 
an energetic man of vision who wanted to attack the Hudson's Bay 
Company monopoly and needle the British government into find- 
ing the Northwest Passage that for two hundred years had lured 
sailors and captured the imagination of the public.? Although the 
supposed De Fonte had clearly stated that there was no such pas- 
sage for ships, Dobbs made ingenious use of the “Letter’’—and 
other evidence—in persuading Parliament to offer a reward of 
twenty thousand pounds for the discovery of a northern waterway 
to the Pacific and in getting backers for two expeditions sent to 
Hudson Bay, one in 1741, the other in 1746. In spite of the fail- 
ure of these two expeditions, the first led to a public controversy 
between Dobbs, who had stayed at home, and his captain, Christo- 
pher Middleton, who was convinced that no Northwest Passage 
existed; and the second inspired two books published in 1748 by 
men who had accompanied the two ships, both of whom enthusi- 
astically defended the possibility of sailing through North Amer- 
ica, both of whom used the “Letter” of De Fonte, and one of 
whom, the clerk of the “California,” included a “Chart for the 
better understanding De Font’s Letter.” This man, long a puzzle 
to scholars, has been identified as the Charles Swaine who was in 
America in 1750 persuading certain public figures, chiefly Benja- 
min Franklin, to back him in a search for a Northwest Passage.* 

In the same year two French geographers, Joseph Nicolas De- 
lisle and Philippe Buache, presented a paper and a map to the 
Academy of Sciences in Paris that were supposed to explain the 
latest discoveries in the riorthern hemisphere. Both the paper and 
the map were designed to prove the existence of a northern route 
between oceans, and both made much use of De Fonte. Delisle 
and Buache did not convince so many people in France as they did 
in England, where their theories created a controversy in the news- 
papers and magazines—especially in The Gentleman’s Magazine— 


2 For one history of the search for a Northwest Passage, see Nellis M. Crouse, /n 
Quest of the Western Ocean, New York [1928]. 

8 Bertha Solis-Cohen, “An Account of a Voyage... ,”” The Papers of the Bibliograph- 
ical Society of America, XXXVII, No. 4 (Oct.-Dec., 1943), 308; and Howard N. 
Eavenson, Map Maker & Indian Traders [Pittsburgh], 1949, and Swaine and Drage; a 
Sequel to Map Maker & Indian Traders [Pittsburgh], 1950. 
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that extended over several years. It was during these years that 
Franklin and others in America actually dispatched the “Argo,” 
captained by Charles Swaine, on two expeditions to Hudson Bay, 
the first of which, in 1753, apparently producing some good charts, 
the second of which, in 1754, turning back early because of ice.* 
The failure of the “Argo,’”’ however, did not kill the enthusiasm 
of Benjamin Franklin for De Fonte and the search for a North- 
west Passage, as the recent publication of one of his formerly un- 
published letters reveals.® 

In 1762, while he was planning to leave England for America, 
Franklin was persuaded by his close friend and fellow-member of 
the Royal Society, Dr. John Pringle, to write out his reasons for 
believing in the genuineness of the De Fonte account. The long 
letter which resulted was described in Notes and Queries in 1869, 
was sold at auction in London in 1932, and was finally bequeathed 
to the Princeton University Library,’ where for the first time in 
its career it was made available to scholars. The publication and 
editing of this letter, however, require analysis, for at least two 
reasons. First, the editor has left the erroneous impression that 
De Fonte is still defensible, that he may have lived and made a 
voyage through North America.* And second, although Franklin’s 
apology for the alleged expedition shows ingenuity and knowl- 
edge, it also displays more bias and faulty reasoning than are 
usually discovered in the writings of the reasonable, scientific Dr. 
Franklin. 

The motives behind the creation of De Fonte are still unknown, 
but the voyage assigned to him has long been discredited.* It be- 

‘For a full account of the influence of De Fonte and the Delisle-Buache affair, 
see Burney, III, 184 ff.; Crouse, pp. 418 ff.; The Gentleman’s Magazine, XXIV (Mar., 
Apr., 1754); and, especially, Wagner, pp. 205 ff. 

5 See Carl Van Doren, Benjamin Franklin, New York, 1938, p. 197; The Writings of 


Benjamin Franklin, ed. Albert Henry Smyth, New York, 1905-07, III, 123; and the 
introduction referred to in note 6 below. 

6“Benjamin Franklin Defends Northwest Passage Navigation,” with an introduc- 
tion by Bertha Solis-Cohen, The Princeton University Library Chronicle, XIX, No. 1 
(Autumn, 15-[33]- 

7 [bid., p. 23 

5 Miss Solis- Cohen “cannot be commended enough for publishing this important 
letter of Benjamin Franklin and for proving that his captain, Charles Swaine, was the 
clerk on Dobbs’s “California” in 1746. It is necessary, however, to take exception with 
her introduction to Franklin's letter, since in it she makes no mention of the modern 
historians who have believed De Fonte apocryphal. 

For example, by Burney, III, 184 ff.; Justin Winsor, ed., Narrative and Critical 
History of America, Boston [1884]-89, VIII, 110; Crouse, pp. 418 ff.; Wagner, 
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longs to the spurious travels of Leguat, Coreal, De Fuca, and Mal- 
donado, with the trips down the Mississippi that Louis Hennepin 
and Chateaubriand never took, with the “thousand-mile journey” 
into North America of Dr. John Brickell, and with the adventures 
of the many creations of Courtilz and Defoe. In fact, Defoe has 
been suggested as the author of the De Fonte “Letter.” The more 
generally accepted theory, however, is that it came from the pen 
of James Petiver, who was writing for The Monthly Miscellany 
at the time that magazine published the piece.*® 

But whoever wrote the “Letter,” its geography has been con- 
demned as impossible by all professionals who have studied it 
since the opening up of northern North America at the end of the 
eighteenth century, among them Burney, Winsor, Crouse, Wag- 
ner, and Wroth, who agree that no system of rivers and lakes, even 
remotely resembling that described in the journal, can be found 
which will permit one to go entirely by water from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, especially at the latitudes named. 

Even in the eighteenth century the journal was sometimes 
thought to be a fake, and now its suspicious features are easily 
recognized. In the first place, the Spanish original was never 
found, while the Spaniard De Fonte measured time from the be- 
ginning of the reign of Charles I of England. And not only did 
William Dampier’s New Voyage of 1697 apparently supply hints 
for the author of the spurious letter of 1640, the place names em- 
ployed in reporting the first part of the voyage were not used until 
forty-five years after De Fonte’s supposed time, when they first ap- 
peared on maps in William Hack’s famous “Buccaneer’s Atlas.” 
Furthermore, only one of the four ship captains named has ever 
been identified, and that one, ‘“Vice-Admiral” Pedro de Pejialosa, 
would have been sixteen at the time of the episode credited to 
him. He was in reality an adventurer well known in England be- 
cause of his own fabricated journal telling about the fabulous city 
of Quivira, a journal he failed to exploit in London in 1671-1673 
before taking it successfully to La Salle and the French govern- 
ment.’* And, finally, all of the supposed letter’s details—lakes, riv- 


pp. 196 ff.; and Lawrence C. Wroth, “The Early Cartography of the Pacific,” The 
Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, XX XVIII, No. 2 (1944), 224-225. 

10 See Burney, III, 193 ff.; and Wagner, pp. 196, 203. 11 See note g. 

12 Much has been written about Pefialosa. For a bibliography and a long account 
of his exploits, see Henry Folmer, Franco-Spanish Rivalry in North America, 1524- 
1763, Glendale, Calif., 1953, pp. [137]-166. 
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ers, trees, fish, natives—are the kind that could be easily borrowed 
by a student of geography such as Defoe,’* the author of Voyages 
de Francois Coreal,‘* or James Petiver. Even Shapley and Major 
General Gibbons, who actually existed in Massachusetts at the 
time, could have been taken from a book; the most convincing 
writers of such hoaxes knew the value of mixing real people and 
places with apocryphal people and places, but the real people—as 
in this case—were nearly always dead and unable to defend 
themselves. 

Knowing all that we do today about the De Fonte hoax and 
the arctic regions, it is interesting to examine Franklin’s long de- 
fense of the fictitious voyage, written in 1762, and to discover how 
effectively his hopes controlled his reasoning. For example, he 
made certain hurried assumptions about the journal. “If a Fiction, 
it is plainly not an English one,” he claimed. Yet it is much more 
nearly an English than a Spanish fiction because (1) only an Eng- 
lish manuscript ever turned up, (2) its dates are related only to 
English kings, and (3) except for a Dutch book of 1705, its pos- 
sible sources are all English. ‘““The Country is not describ’d to be 
wealthy,” Franklin argued. But while it offers no gold mines, the 
journal tells of “very excellent Timber,” bountiful supplies of 
strawberries and other fruits, and an abundance of fowl and fish, 
the “Mullets,” for example, being “much delicater than are to be 
found . . . in any part of the World.” 

In his letter to Dr. Pringle, Franklin was also guilty of an error 
in science. As an eighteenth-century authority on meteorology and 
hydrostatics, he expounded an ingenious theory that the level of 
the Atlantic Ocean at Hudson Bay could be thirty-two feet lower 
than that of the Pacific, as the alleged journal apparently said. The 
Atlantic was lower because of the strong northwest winds, Frank- 
lin reasoned, not having the exact information of the twentieth 
century, which says that all ocean levels are approximately the 
same and that winds cannot affect them more than a few inches. 

Franklin’s bias not only forced false assumptions and errors; it 
made him zealous in following up the journal’s reference to 
Shapley and Gibbons. He wrote letters to Massachusetts asking the 
help of Thomas Prince, the antiquarian, who proved that the men 

13 For only one account of Defoe’s methods, see John R. Moore, Defoe’s Sources 
for Robert Drury’s Journal, Bloomington [1943]. 


14See Percy G. Adams, “A Fake Eighteenth-Century Traveler: Francois Coreal,” 
The Newberry Library Bulletin, IV, No. 8 (Apr., 1958), 239-252. 
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actually lived and sailed; and he uncovered in Increase Mather’s 
An Essay for the Recording of Illustrious Providences (1684) an 
account of how Major General Gibbons and his crew, of Boston, 
were once saved by a French pirate whom the General had formerly 
befriended. But the use to which Franklin put his discoveries again 
demonstrates his bias, for it is now agreed that the attempt to recon- 
cile the events of the De Fonte story with those in Increase Mather 
are—even allowing for our superior knowledge—far from convinc- 
ing. One can only conclude that the author of the 1708 hoax might 
have borrowed the name of his Major General Gibbons from the 
1684 Illustrious Providences, or, better still, from Cotton Mather’s 
Magnalia Christi Americana, which contains the same story and 
which was published in London only six years before De Fonte 
was invented.’® Franklin’s researches uncovered some real names 
in the false journal, but they did not reveal to him that at least 
three different publications had already divulged the fact that a 
Shapley had lived in Massachusetts.® Furthermore, his zeal for in- 
formation did not drive him in directions that might disprove his 
thesis, since he argued that the Spanish themselves denied De Fonte 
“but faintly.” Actually the best contemporaneous exposé of the 
supposed voyage was that written by a Spaniard, Father Burriel, in 
Noticia de la California," and published five years before Franklin 
wrote his letter. 

With the letter of 1762 Franklin included a chart of northern 
North America the logic behind which was more prejudiced than 
his own. Of it he said to Dr. Pringle, “I intended to sketch a little 

15 See Magnalia Christi Americana, Hartford, 1820, U1, 297-298. In 1768 a book was 
published in London called The Great Probability of a North West Passage: Deduced 
from Observations on the Letter of Admiral De Fonte. This book, formerly attributed 
to Thomas Jefferys, who drew the maps for it, employed arguments about Shapley 
and Gibbons similar to the unpublished ones of Franklin, but drew its parallels with 
the French pirate story from Cotton, instead of Increase, Mather. Crouse, p. 420, says 
of the 1768 Probability, “With the aid of a little imagination Jefferys distorts the 
incidents mentioned by Mather to make them bear out de Fonte’s story, though the 
discrepancies are so great as to render the attempt obvious.” Bertha Solis-Cohen, 
“The Great Probability of a North West Passage. . . ,” The Papers of the Biblio- 
graphical Society of America, XXXIX, No. 4 (Oct.-Dec., 1945), 319-320, and Eaven- 
son, Map Maker & Indian Traders, p. 47, have suggested, with excellent evidence, 
that Charles Swaine was the real author of the Probability. Franklin may have had 
some connection with it, as he was in London at the time it was going to press. 

16 [Charles Swaine], An Account of a Voyage For the Discovery of a North-West 
Passage by Hudson’s Streights, London, 1748-49, IH, 304-308; Henry Ellis, 4 Voyage 
to Hudson’s-Bay . . . For Discovering a North West Passage, London, 1748; and The 
Gentleman’s Magazine, XXIV (Apr., 1754), 167. 

17 Wagner, p. 218. 
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Map, expressing my Idea of De Fonte’s Voyage, as you desired. But 
I find one done to my Hand.” The map which Franklin sent, with . 
several very minor changes, was that presented to the Academy of 
Sciences by Delisle and Buache and first published in 1752. This 
map was attacked in Franklin’s own day and shown before the end 
of the century to be impossible. Burney called it ‘‘as adventurous a 
piece of geography as was ever published’; and Wagner, in a chap- 
ter entitled “The Delisle-Buache Fantasy,” proves that it was a 
hopeless attempt to combine De Fonte’s story with two other 
spurious accounts, those of Juan de Fuca and the Baron Lahontan.’* 

Why would Benjamin Franklin believe so strongly in a story 
like that of De Fonte? One can suggest answers. Both the Royal 
Society, to which Franklin belonged, and the French Academy of 
Sciences had for some years been very concerned with finding a 
Northwest Passage to the Pacific. As a result, they listened to all 
such evidence. For example, forty years after Delisle and Buache 
told the French Academy about De Fonte, another Buache read a 
memorial to the same Academy defending the even more impos- 
sible account of Lorenzo Ferrer Maldonado’s pretended voyage 
through Canada.’® As a scientist Franklin was associated with these 
men, both in London and Paris, who pursued the question of a 
northern link between oceans. 

Moreover, he had been interested in De Fonte from the time 
Arthur Dobbs had first publicly employed The Monthly Miscel- 
lany’s “Letter.” On July 4, 1744, in a letter to William Strahan, 
Franklin is found favoring Dobbs in the controversy with Captain 
Middleton, even though seven months went by before he was able 
to read Middleton’s counterarguments.*° Several years later Dobbs’s 
point of view was given to Franklin in a more personal way by 

18 Burney, III, 191; Wagner, The Cartography of the Northwest Coast of America 
to the Year 1800, Berkeley, Calif., 1937, pp. 158-162. 

19 Wagner, “Apocryphal Voyages,” pp. 218-234. 

20 After Strahan had sent him Dobbs’s Remarks upon Capt. Middleton’s Defence, 
London, 1744, Franklin wrote to Strahan, “from the Idea this Piece gives me of Capt. 
Middleton, I don’t much like him, yet I would do him the Justice to read what he 
has to say for himself, and therefore request you to send me what is publish’d on his 
Side the Question.” Seven months later, on February 12, 1745, Franklin wrote to 
Strahan thanking him for “Mr. Middleton’s pieces,” apparently the earlier letters 
of Middleton written during an exchange that lasted from 1743 into 1745. These 
letters to Strahan are found in The Papers of Benjamin Franklin, ed. Leonard W. 
Labaree, New Haven, 1959- , II, 409-412; III, 19-14. I thank Professor Labaree for 


saving me from an error in dating one of these letters, an error originating in the 
Smyth edition of Franklin, which places the letter of February 12 in 1744. 
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Charles Swaine, who was so effective that Franklin backed him in 
two voyages to the North. And judging from the letter to 
Dr. Pringle of 1762, Franklin was not only unimpressed with the 
arguments made by Middleton in 1744-1745, he was apparently 
unaware of those advanced by Father Burriel and John Green in 
the 1750's. Because he frequently read The Gentleman’s Magazine, 
one is especially surprised that he seems not to have seen the long 
discussion of De Fonte, pro and con, published in that periodical 
in 1754. Such reading would have helped him avoid certain shaky 
assumptions in his apology for the spurious admiral and forced him 
to treat certain questions he failed to answer. 

And, finally, Franklin and his fellow-scientists were not alone in 
being deceived by such hoaxes as those of De Fonte and Maldonado. 
Statesmen sent out ships because of them, and geography books— 
for example, Emanuel Bowen’s of 17477\—sometimes succumbed 
to them. For in 1762—before Samuel Hearne’s explorations settled 
such problems—the state of the world’s knowledge about the far 
North was so limited that a system of waterways like the one de- 
scribed in the De Fonte journal was quite believable, especially for 
the most enthusiastic searchers for a Northwest Passage. In spite of 
Franklin’s wide experience in the literature of hoaxes, then, one 
can understand his falling victim to this one, even though his 
research and his logic in dealing with it were perhaps not up to the 
standards he set in the fields of electricity and hydrostatics. 


21 A Complete System of Geography, London, 1747, Il, 784 ff. 
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Library Notes @ 
Queries 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO PRINCETON 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE CIVIL WAR 


Books and manuscripts from the private library of William H. 
Scheide ’36 relating to the beginnings of the American Civil War 
were exhibited in the Firestone Library during the month of 
April, 1961. 

Fort Sumter—built on an artificial island of seashells and waste 
granite from the quarries of New England in the center of Charles- 
ton Harbor—was begun in 1829 as a Federal fortification and was 
still unfinished in 1860. One hundred years ago that transposition 
of New England granite became a symbol of a deep and funda- 
mental division in the political convictions of a nation which, too, 
had begun to manifest itself in the 1820’s, most overtly in South 
Carolina, and which, too, continued to grow until, in 1860 with the 
election of Abraham Lincoln as President of the United States, it 
became apparent that a clash of those opposing convictions was 
inevitable. 

The first manuscript in the exhibition was a draft of a speech on 
“Sectionalism,” written by Abraham Lincoln for use in the presi- 
dential campaign of 1856. Lincoln used the argument developed in 
this draft frequently in campaigning for John C. Frémont and 
William L. Dayton, who were defeated by the Democratic candi- 
dates, James Buchanan and John C. Breckinridge. The draft, 
entirely in Lincoln’s hand, is one of a carpetbagful of manuscripts 
which Lincoln allegedly left with Mrs. Grimsley—‘‘Cousin Lizzie” 
—when he left Springfield for Washington, with instructions to 
return them if he came back or, if he did not, to dispose of them as 
she pleased. After his death, she gave perhaps a dozen manuscripts 
to his friends, including this one, given to Colonel Robert B. 
Latham, before a servant threw the carpetbag with the remainder 
into the fire. 
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Lincoln began his draft thus: “It is constantly objected to Fre- 
mont & Dayton, that they are supported by a sectional party, 
who, by their sectionalism, endanger the National Union. This ob- 
jection, more than all others, causes men, really opposed to slavery 
extension, to hesitate. Practically, it is the most difficult objection 
we have to meet.” 

What Lincoln recognized as “the most difficult objection” in 
1856 became the issue which precipitated action in 1861, with his 
own election. Five days after Lincoln’s election as President, the 
South Carolina Legislature passed an act calling a state conven- 
tion; the delegates were elected December 6; the convention met 
on December 17; and an ordinance to secede from the Union was 
passed on December 20, 1860. The Declaration of the Immediate 
Causes which Induce and Justify the Secession of South Carolina 
from the Federal Union, drawn up by the convention and printed 
with the “Ordinance of Secession” (the second item in the exhibit), 
maintained that for “twenty-five years this agitation has been 
steadily increasing, until it has now secured to its aid the power 
of the Common Government. Observing the forms of the Constitu- 
tion, a sectional party has found within that article establishing 
the Executive Department, the means of subverting the Constitu- 
tion itself.” 

Immediately after the secession of South Carolina the eyes of the 
whole nation—North and South—were centered on Charleston 
and especially on Fort’Sumter, where a small group of about 
seventy Federal troops was garrisoned. Harper's Weekly sent a 
special correspondent and artist to observe the scene; drawings and 
stories of Fort Sumter and Charleston overshadowed all other news 
in that publication for three months. A selection of illustrations 
from Harper's Weekly included in the exhibition (from the 
University Library) graphically demonstrated the rising tensions 
centering around Sumter from January to April, 1861. 

On March 3—the day before Lincoln’s inauguration—Pierre 
Toutant Beauregard, the newly appointed head of the Provisional 
Army of the Confederacy, arrived in Charleston to organize his 
troops. The correspondence between Washington and Montgomery 
—the temporary seat of the provisional Confederacy—and the 
official exchanges between Beauregard and his government, the 
government of South Carolina, and Major Robert Anderson, in 
command at Fort Sumter, are well preserved and have been printed 
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many times. In contrast, Beauregard’s General Orders to the forces 
he was assembling are fragmentary and few of them have been 
printed. His General Orders 8, 9, 11, and 13 are preserved in the 
Civil War Division of the National Archives in Washington (re- 
productions of two of these were included in the exhibition). What 
appears to be a unique copy of General Orders No. 14, the fifth of 
the General Orders still extant and now located in the Scheide 
Library, was the center of this exhibition. It was not printed in the 
Official Records nor has it been included in any of the detailed 
histories of Beauregard’s military career or in the histories of Fort 
Sumter. Since “the firing commenced on the signal designated in 
. . . General Orders No. 14, section 4 [i.e. V] of date the 11th 
instant .. .”"* and since the bombardment is a symbol of a momen- 
tous decision by a divided nation rather than an important military 
engagement, the text is significant because of its political implica- 
tions rather than because of the tactical directions outlined. 


Hd. Qrs. Provisional Forces CSA 
Charleston, SC 
April 11th 


Genl. Orders 
No 14. 

Three lights to be kept lighted all night will be placed out- 
side of Sumter in the channel. Two will be placed inside, at 
points already designated, to light up the S W Faces of the Fort; 
the latter will be lighted the moment the lookout steamers 
give the alarm. 

The lookout steamers (light draft) will be stationed outside 
the channel lights & on approach of the enemy will give the 
alarm & make their escape. 

II. The channel batteries will be kept in readiness to open 
fire on anything passing the lights without proper signals. 

III. The enfilade battery, floating battery, Sullivan’s Island 
Dahlgren, Stevens Iron & Point batteries & the Rifle gun will 
be ready to open on that portion of Sumter at which a 
landing would be effected should the enemy succeed in run- 
ning in. 

IV. All the mortar batteries will open on Sumter the 
1“Report of Brig. Gen. James Simons of operations against Fort Sumter,” Morris 


Island, April 23, 1861, The War of the Rebellion . . . Official Records, Washington, 
1880-1901, Ser. I, Vol. 1, p. 37. 
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moment the alarm is given outside. This alarm will be a blue 
light & rocket from the guard boats or opening of the channel 
batteries. 

V. In case no alarm is given the Mortar batteries will open 
at any rate on the firing of a shell from Fort Johnson. The 
firing is to be continued until further orders according to 
instructions heretofore communicated to commandants of 
Batteries. 

By order of Brig. Genl. Beauregard 
[signed] D. R. Jones 
A.A. Genl. 
Brig. Genl. Simons 
S.C.V. 


The “enemy” anticipated was a Federal supply ship.with food 
for seventy men stationed on a small island in the middle of the 
harbor; the “batteries” were manned by half-organized volunteer 
troops who were being watched and cheered on by expectant 
crowds of townspeople and visitors drawn to the scene by the 
excitement. When the supply ship did not attempt to make a land- 
ing, Beauregard demanded an immediate evacuation in any case. 
Major Anderson agreed to give up the fort on April 15 if supplies 
had not arrived. The aides who conveyed Beauregard’s proposals 
decided that the latter condition did not meet the terms; they, 
therefore, quietly rowed to Fort Johnson and gave the order to 
fire the signal to put Section V of the above Orders in operation. 
There were no casualties in the ensuing two-day bombardment; the 
only Federal soldier who died at Fort Sumter was killed by the 
misfiring of a gun on the fiftieth round of a salute to the Union 
flag which the Federal troops insisted on being allowed to make 
before their evacuation. 

Viewed as a political document, however, the Orders have a far 
ereater significance. The first four sections of the Orders were 
instructions for defensive operations; only the fifth, which went 
into operation, was an act of offense. Thus it was the climax of 
twenty-five years of sparring for advantage and position on both 
sides to gain a favorable decision without the blame of initiating a 
war. In 1856, in his speech on sectionalism, Lincoln had written: 
“This is a sectional question—that is to say, it is a question, in its 
nature calculated to divide the American people geographically. 
Who is to blame for that? Who can help it? Either side can help it; 
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but how? Simply by yielding to the other side. There is no other 
way. In the whole range of possibility, there is no other way.” With 
General Orders No. 14, on April 11, 1861, the “other way” de- 
veloped—a long and destructive war which few people really 
wanted or really believed would come about when the bombard- 
ment of Fort Sumter began.—MINA R. BRYAN 


THE KIENBUSCH ANGLING COLLECTION 


On February 17, 1961, Harold H. Helm ’20, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Board of Trustees, in the presence of 
the Council of the Friends of the Library, accepted for the Uni- 
versity the special room in the Firestone Library constructed for 
the Carl Otto v. Kienbusch ’o06 Angling Collection. The construc- 
tion of this room, which is located next to the Sporting Books 
Room on B Floor, was made possible by the generosity of Mr. Kien- 
busch. The Kienbusch Room will provide comfortable study space 
for those using the important books and manuscripts in the collec- 
tion and will also be useful as a convenient room for small confer- 
ences. The collection will be the subject of an article in a future 
issue of the Chronicle. 


THE COTTON FAMILY AGAIN 


In the Autumn 1960 issue of the Chronicle we recorded with 
considerable pleasure the casual discovery by a faculty member of 
a 1675 American book label in a volume on the open shelves of the 
Library. The label turned out to be a unique and unrecorded piece 
of colonial printing made by or for the Reverend John Cotton 
(Harvard 1678), sometime minister of Hampton, New Hampshire. 

Now serendipity has operated once more, and Professor Jacob 
Viner has brought in, from the same source, a handsome seven- 
teenth-century volume which belonged to Cotton’s father, the 
Reverend Seaborn Cotton (Harvard 1651), his predecessor in the 
ministry of the Hampton church. The book is the famous William 
Ames’s “Cases of Conscience,” written in the international learned 
language of the time, and the engraved title-page reads Guiljelmi 
Amesii, de Conscientia, et eius Ture, vel Casibus, Libri quinque. It 
was printed in Amsterdam by Jan Jansson in 1630, and our copy 
antedates those in the British Museum; it is in excellent condition 
and probably in its original binding. On a flyleaf the owner has 
written “Seaborne Cotton. | His Booke. / .| Anno Domini | 1655.” 
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Underneath, in a later hand is written “oldest son of John Cotton 
of | Boston”. There is evidence that the book has been in the 
Library since early in the nineteenth century. 

Cotton wrote his name Seaborne but Harvard records him as 
Seaborn, and in the Latin Triennials he is called Marigena. He 
was named for the circumstance of his birth; which occurred on the 
“Griffin,” the 12th of August 1633, while his parents, the Reverend 
John and Sarah (Story) Cotton were on their voyage to New 
England. Mr. Cotton was exchanging his post as vicar of St. Bo- 
tolph’s, Boston, Lincolnshire, for that of teacher of the First Church 
of Boston, Massachusetts-Bay. Seaborn was baptized on the first 
Lord’s Day after they landed, 8 September, in the First Church. He 
went to Harvard, where his name was placed second in the Class 
of 1651, following that of the Reverend Michael Wigglesworth, 
author of that spine-chiller, The Day of Doom. In 1659 Seaborn 
was ordained minister of the church in Hampton and granted a 
farm of two hundred acres and an annual salary of sixty pounds, 
afterwards raised to eighty. His parishioners showed the usual re- 
luctance to pay up, and he wrote sadly to his mother (in Boston), 
27 January 1661-2: “I hope to see you in March, if I can get any 
cloathes to weare, & money to bring mee to you, for at present I 
am allmost naked of both. However I most earnestly desire the 
continuance of your prayers for my spirituall cloathing with the 
white robes of the saints, & filling with the gifts of His spirit, who 
alone can fitt me for his worke, & enable mee to serve my genera- 
tion, as my never to be forgotten Father hath done before mee.” 
Seaborn had various tilts with the Quakers and with Governor 
Edward Cranfield, but labored at Hampton until 1686, when he 
died at the age of fifty-two. Cotton Mather, his nephew, called him 
“a thorough Scholar, and an able Preacher; and though his Name 
were Sea-Born, yet none of the lately Revived Heresies were more 
Abominable to him, than that of his Namesake, Pelagius. . . .”” In 
1654 Cotton married Dorothy, eldest daughter of Governor Simon 
Bradstreet by his wife Anne, the poetess, daughter of Governor 
Thomas Dudley. 

William Ames, D.D. (1576-1633), the author of our volume, was 
one of the important minds of the Puritan movement. His religious 
zeal resulted in his suspension from Cambridge, and he had a 
stormy career in England and the Netherlands until he settled in 
1622 as Professor of Theology at the University of Franeker. At the 
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time of his death he was teacher of the English church at Rotter- 
dam, and his widow and children emigrated to Massachusetts. He 
was the spiritual father of the New England churches, and his in- 
fluence on the early Harvard curriculum probably exceeded that 
of any other scholar. Whatever else the Harvard man of that day 
learned, he mastered Ames’s “Cases of Conscience,” an attempt to 
apply the principles of Christian morality to particular cases, and 
his “Marrow of Divinity,” in which he endeavored to make ethics 
a department of Protestant theology.—M. HALSEY THOMAS 
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New @ Notable 


A NEW MANUSCRIPT OF ““THE LAMENT OF THE VIRGIN” 


Included in a recent gift of Robert H. Taylor ‘go is a pretty little 
fifteenth-century manuscript, fragmentary to be sure, but im- 
portant as affording a hitherto unrecorded text of a much studied 
Italian poem, written only a decade or so after The Divine Comedy 
and showing the influence of Dante both in the verse form and in 
the phraseology. This poem is an elaboration, running to more than 
fifteen hundred lines, of the familiar medieval theme of the 
Virgin’s lamentation for her son, represented by the liturgical or 
extraliturgical sequences giving Mary’s utterance beside the cross* 
and by a twelfth-century work ascribed to St. Bernard. These la- 
ments are the dramatic counterpart of the Stabat Mater and express 
with ever increasing complication the same emotion. St. Bernard’s 
Tractatus de Planctu Virginis is associated with a miraculous epi- 
sode in his biography which became a familiar motif in medieval 
art.* It exists in many manuscripts and is undoubtedly the principal 
source of the Italian poem. In both works the writer invokes the 
Virgin, imploring her to tell him what she suffered when Christ 
was betrayed, condemned, and crucified, in order that he himself 
may be the more moved to sorrow. Mary appears in answer to this 
prayer and narrates the events of Holy Week as she herself wit- 
nessed them. At the end the poet speaks again in his own person, 
rendering thanks for the grace which has been vouchsafed him. 
The opening and closing sections are brief. Mary’s narrative in the 
Italian poem runs to 1,245 lines, divided into nine chapters or 
cantos in terza rima with the innovation of an extra rhyming line at 
the end of each. 


1 See Karl Young, The Drama of the Medieval Church, Oxford, 1933, I, 496 ff. 

2 For example, a fourteenth-century triptych in the Accademia in Florence (No. 138) 
which shows the saint kneeling before the Virgin with pen in hand and the manu- 
script before him. Reproductions of this and similar scenes are available in the 
Index of Christian Art at Princeton. 
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The poem enjoyed a wide circulation in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, no less than twenty-six manuscripts, all of 
Italian origin, being listed by Alfred Linder in his monumental 
edition.’ There were two printed editions in the fifteenth and one 
in the early sixteenth century. The incunabula have the following 
identical ascription of authorship, confirmed by several of the 
manuscripts: “Explicit virginis beate lamentatio et intacte vul- 
gariter compilata cum ritimis prolata ore fratris Enselmini de 
trevisio ordinis fratrum heremitarum sancti Augustini.” 

The author, then, was an Augustinian monk named Anselm, 


‘more familiarly Enselmino. He is elsewhere said to be of Monte- 


belluna, a community near Treviso, and this was perhaps his 
birthplace. Otherwise nothing whatever is known about him except 
that certain religious lyrics and a poem on the childhood of Jesus 
belonging to the same place and period are similar in style and may 
be his. Enselmino’s title to the poem has not, to be sure, been 
allowed quite to rest in peace. Other names, including those of 
Petrarch and Boccaccio, occur in the manuscript tradition, and the 
work has even been ascribed to Dante himself. The studies of 
Linder and of Serena‘ seem conclusive in accepting the case for the 
unknown Augustinian. 

Brother Enselmino wrote in his native Venetian dialect, but 
being a man of some learning he made an effort to Tuscanize and 
even Latinize his style. The copyists made havoc of this hybrid 
language, and the reconstruction of the text offers a problem 
which has engaged the interest of several generations of Romance 
scholars. To determine where the Taylor manuscript fits into the 


chaos of versions known to and partly classified by Linder is a job . 


which would keep even a skilled inquirer busy for some time. It 
can certainly be done and perhaps is worth doing. Linder’s own 
text is an eclectic one which undertakes to normalize the language 
as Enselmino probably used it. Almost every tercet of the poem in 
the Taylor manuscript differs in some detail of grammatical form 
or spelling and there are more important textual variants as well. 
The writer of the present article would be happier making a 


3 Alfred Linder, Plainte de la Vierge en vieux Vénitien, texte critique précédé d'une 
introduction linguistique et littéraire, Uppsala, 1898. 

4 Augusto Serena, Fra’ Enselmino da Montebelluna e la ““Lamentatio Virginis,” 
Treviso, 1891; also Serena, “L’Autore del ‘Pietoso Lamento,’” I] Propugnatore, NS., 
VI (1893), [5] ff. 
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verse translation into English than engaging in the perplexing 
business of further textual restoration, but a competent Romance 
philologist who enjoys the game of patience might well feel 
differently. 

The provenance of the Taylor manuscript is unknown. It 
measures twelve by nine centimeters and was evidently part of a 
larger codex, in gatherings of eight leaves. Seven of these gather- 
ings survive with signatures in red ink on the verso of the eighth 
folio running from 33 to 39. The first two folios of gathering 33 
are missing, as are also the eighth folio of gathering 34 and an inner 
folio of gathering 36. There is evidence that the manuscript has 
been in its present condition for a long time, and indeed of its 
having once had some kind of binding in this form. As it now 
stands, the text, using Linder’s restoration as a norm, lacks 161 lines 
at the beginning and 247 at the end out of a total of 1,513. There 
are also the two smaller gaps of about twenty lines each. Several 
manuscripts of the poem are described as incomplete and the list 
is by no means final.’ It may well be that the missing portions of 
the Taylor codex are still in existence somewhere. On the off- 
chance of anyone's checking this, and as a sample of Enselmino’s 
style, I give the first and last tercets from our manuscript: 


Ma per lo pianto e per li gran suspiri 
e per stanchecia del gran vecgliare 
tutte quante comincionno a dormire. 


Guarda dicev io se questa ella vesta 
cum cui cuprisa la divinitate 
per non far le [?] tue vertute manife[ste. ] 


In the restored and normalized Venetian text of Linder these 
lines stand as follows: 


5Seymour de Ricci and W. J. Wilson, Census of Medieval and Renaissance 
Manuscripts in the United States and Canada, New York, 1935-40, 1, 925, reports a 
“Lamentatio B. Mariae V. de morte filii sui Jesu” in an Italian manuscript of about 
1400 in the Boston Public Library, and a later one (incomplete), with ascription to 
Boccaccio, in the library of George A. Plimpton, II, 1789. I would assume that these 
are versions of our poem. Linder (p. vil!) mentions a manuscript formerly in the 
hands of George A. Leavitt, a New York dealer, the later location of which he was 
unable to trace. 
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Ma per lo planto e per lo gran sospire, 
e per stancheza e per lo gran veiare, 
tute quante chomenzo a dormire. 


Varda, dizev’io, se quest’é le veste 
chon chui chopristi la divinitate 
per non far tue vertute manifeste. 
—JAMES HOLLY HANFORD 


LETTERS OF SECRETARY DULLES TO CHANCELLOR ADENAUER 


His Excellency Konrad Adenauer, Chancellor of the Federal 
Republic of Germany, has recently sent from Bonn, for the John 
Foster Dulles Library of Diplomatic History, photocopies of forty- 
three pieces of his correspondence with the late Secretary of State, 
of the Princeton Class of 1908. In his covering letter to President 
Goheen, written December 16, 1960, Dr. Adenauer recalled his 
visit to Princeton in March, 1960, at which time he received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws and stated that it was during 
that visit that he learned of the proposed establishment at Prince- 
ton of the memorial to Mr. Dulles, and that “I resolved at that time 
to contribute on my part a modest contribution to the archive 
since I was associated with Mr. Dulles in cordial friendship during 
many years of common effort for the welfare of the free world.” 

The correspondence, as represented in the photocopies, includes 
letters and telegrams exchanged between the two statesmen from 
December, 1956, until but a few days before Mr. Dulles’ death in 
May, 1959. Included also are a few letters exchanged between 
Chancellor Adenauer and Mrs. Dulles after her husband’s death. 
The letters are personal in tone and point to the existence of an 
association, in Mr. Dulles’ words, “of mutual confidence and per- 
sonal friendship.” In addition to copies of their correspondence, 
Dr. Adenauer’s gift includes twenty-eight photographs in which he 
and Mr. Dulles are the central figures. The Adenauer-Dulles letters 
and photographs are restricted, for the present. 


SCENARIOS FROM JAMES STEWART ‘32 


James Stewart '32 has presented to the Library a collection of 
seventeen scripts of moving pictures in which he has acted. An 
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Alumni Trustee of the University, Mr. Stewart serves as a member 
of the Trustees’ Committee on the Library. He is a graduate mem- 
ber of the Triangle Club of Princeton University and a member 
of the Advisory Council of the McCarter Theatre of Princeton 
University. “Shooting scripts,” as the scenarios are called in their 
completed form, are not generally available to the public; the 
representative group given by Mr. Stewart is, therefore, a welcome 
addition to the Library’s collection of unique and unpublished 
material relating to the theatre and allied arts. Among the better- 
known motion pictures represented by the scripts in the present 
collection are You Can’t Take It with You (1938), Mr. Smith Goes 
to Washington (1939), The Philadelphia Story (1940), Broken Ar- 
row (1950), Harvey (1950), and Anatomy of a Murder (1959). 

Through Mr. Stewart’s good offices the Library has received a 
copy of the script of Gone with the Wind (1939). The script is the 
gift of David O. Selznick, producer of the picture. 


COINCIDENCES IN THE THEATRE COLLECTION 


Three recent gifts to the Theatre Collection involve something 
of a coincidence. The first of these gifts is a handsome scrapbook 
from Kenneth MacKenna. Mr. MacKenna (the son and namesake 
of the portrait painter Leo Mielziner) had previously given the 
collection six scrapbooks covering his acting career from 1917, 
when the Impromptu Players of the Society of Ethical Culture 
presented some plays ‘‘produced under the direction of Leo Miel- 
ziner, Jr.,” through the days when as Kenneth MacKenna he played 
opposite Helen Hayes in What Every Woman Knows and up to the 
days when he starred in Merrily We Roil Along and other Broad- 
way hits. 

During the gap between these earlier scrapbooks and the new | 
one, Mr. MacKenna has been story editor for Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer, and the new scrapbook contains such items as why Mr. Mac- 
Kenna decided to make a motion picture of Mrs. Miniver; how he 
failed to interest M-G-M in Michener’s Tales of the South Pacific 
and therefore sent the galley proofs of the book to Rodgers and 
Hammerstein, with the suggestion that they might be interested; 
how he entertained Mr. Y. A. Zhukov, Chairman of the Russian 
State Committee on Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries, in 
December, 1958, and suggested to him that Russia and the United 
States share a film story, each doing a film of it so that the audience 
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in either country could see the story in its own language, without 
the false barrier of dubbed-in dialogue; and how he presented to 
the director a 16-mm. print of Mutiny on the Bounty to take to the 
people of Tahiti. 

During World War II, Mr. MacKenna (then a Major), as Chief 
of the Morale Films Branch, Signal Corps Photographic Center, 
edited “the Army, Navy, Marine and Coast Guard film for general 
distribution as a complete, composite pictorial report of the Oki- 
nawa operations.” The scrapbook contains a letter written by the 
secretary of the President of the Philippines, saying “It is hoped 
that the memory of your war service in maintaining the morale of 
the people of the Philippines will continue to keep alive your 
friendly interest in their welfare.’ A goodly part of the scrapbook 
deals with Mr. MacKenna’s latest career—back on the Broadway 
stage last year as the star of Dore Schary’s The Highest Tree. 

The second gift consists of two stage models—one of the 1960 
Fall Drama Season stage and the other of the remarkable Shake- 
speare stage used this year at McCarter Theatre in Princeton Uni- 
versity’s first venture as a dramatic producer—and a complete set of 
working drawings for the Shakespeare stage and three designs for 
productions at McCarter Theatre, all done and presented by Hugh 
Hardy ’54. The coincidence lies in the fact that Hugh Hardy is at 
present assistant to Mr. MacKenna’s brother, the New York scene 
designer Jo Mielziner, who as Joseph Mielziner “conceived the 
scenic effects” of those Ethical Culture plays in 1917. 

The third gift, presented by Professor Oliver Strunk, consists of 
pictures, programs, and research material concerning Romeo and 
Juliet, with Leslie Howard and Norma Shearer, produced by 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Professor Strunk’s father, Professor Wil- 
liam Strunk, Jr., of Cornell, was engaged to advise M-G-M on the 
authenticity of the film, and he wrote that “I was to make myself 
useful—and in general I was to represent the interests of the au- 
thor, William Shakespeare, and see that no injustice was done 
him.” There are several other films represented in Professor 
Strunk’s gift: The Good Earth, Marie Antoinette, and—our final 
coincidence—that same Mutiny on the Bounty, the print of which 
Kenneth MacKenna sent to Tahitii-MARGUERITE MC ANENY 
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DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF 
THE FRIENDS 
OF THE PRINCETON LIBRARY 


Volume XXXII, Number 8 
Spring 1961 


ROBERT GARRETT 


Robert Garrett ’97, a member of the Council of the Friends of 
the Princeton Library since 1942 and one of the foremost bene- 
factors of the Library, died in Baltimore on April 25, 1961. 


MEMBERSHIP 


At the meeting of the Council of the Friends of the Princeton 
Library on February 17, 1961, Richard M. Huber ’45, Chairman 
of the Membership Committee, reported that membership in the 
Friends had increased from g27 in December, 1959 to 959 in 
December, 1960. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


Contributions totaling $2,559.29 have beer received from Friends 
since the report in the previous issue of the Chronicle. In memory 
of Mrs. Henry L. Barton, Donald F. Hyde has made a contribution 
for the purchase of material for the Parrish Collection of Victorian 
Novelists. Willard Thorp has made a further addition to the 
capital of the Thorp Fund. A donation for general purchases has 
been received from Christian A. Zabriskie. 
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GIFTS 


Hamilton Vaughan Bail has given twenty pieces of nineteenth- 
century American paper money issued by state and private banks. 
Gifts from Brandon Barringer ’21 have included a collection of 
papers relating to the Barringer Meteorite Crater in Arizona. Noel 
Bleecker Fox ‘gg has presented two indented bills, one for ten shill- 
ings, the other for five shillings, issued by the City of New York on 
May 31, 1709. Sinclair Hamilton ’06 has added twenty-five items 
to the Hamilton Collection of American Illustrated Books. Carl 
Otto v. Kienbusch ’06 has given eleven books on arms and armor. 
Approximately seventeen hundred volumes from the library of 
the late Walter Lowrie ‘go have been received as the gift of 
Mrs. Lowrie. To an earlier gift of material from the papers of 
Penelope Sophia Weston Pennington, Robert F. Metzdorf has 
added seventeen items, consisting mainly of copies of poems by 
Mrs. Pennington’s friends and literary quotations. Kenneth H. 
Rockey ’16 has presented a collection of letters, documents, and 
other literature assembled in connection with his service as Chair- 
man of the Price Adjustment Board of the Navy Department from 
1942 to 1944 and material relating to the reorganization of the 
Chilean nitrate industry during the thirties. Mr. Rockey has also 
added ninety books to the Rockey Angling Collection. 

Gifts have been received also from the following Friends: 
Frederick B. Adams, Jr., Mrs. Lillian S. Albert, Mrs. Richard T. 
Anderson, Carlos Baker, Miss Margaretta ]. Barr, John O. Bigelow 
‘05, Julian P. Boyd, Charles H. Burkman °48, Gilbert Chinard, 
Rudolf A. Clemen, Robert L. Clifford ’33, John C. Cooper ’og, 
John Crow, Alfred S. Dashiell ’23, Allison Delarue ’28, Brooks 
Emeny ’24, John M. Gaston, Jr. ’28, Edward S. Greenbaum, 
Harold H. Helm ’20, Robert A. Kann, Victor Lange, P. Blair Lee 
18, Rensselaer W. Lee ’20, John C. Long ’o3, Richard L. Mc- 
Clenahan ’25, John R. Martin, James B. Meriwether, Miss Maria 
Rice Miller, John R. Munn ’o6, Erwin Panofsky, Landon T. Ray- 
mond ’17, Fred B. Rogers '47, Bertram Rota, Henry L. Savage ’15, 
Bernhard K. Schaefer ’20, Robert H. Taylor ’30, and Alexander 
D. Wainwright ’39. 
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FRIENDS OF THE PRINCETON LIBRARY 


The Friends of the Princeton Library, founded in 1930, is an association of 
bibliophiles and scholars interested in book collecting and the graphic arts 
and in increasing and making better known the resources of the Princeton 
University Library. It has secured gifts and bequests and has provided funds 
for the purchase of rare books, manuscripts, and other material which could 
not otherwise have been acquired by the Library. 

Membership is open to anyone subscribing annually seven dollars and fifty 
cents or more, Checks payable to Princeton University should be addressed 
to the Treasurer. 

Members receive The Princeton University Library Chronicle and publica- 
tions issued by the Friends, and are invited to participate in meetings and 
to attend special lectures and exhibitions. 


The Council 


Rosert H. Taytor, Chairman 
512 Lake Drive, Princeron, N.J. 


WituiaM Drx, Vice-Chairman Epwarp Naumburc, Jr., Vice-Chairman 
Vice-Chairman 
LawrENCE Heyt, Treasurer Howargp C. Rice, Jr., Secretary 
PrinceTon Universtry Lisrary, Princeton, N.J. 
1958-1961 1959-1962 1960-1963 
C, WALLER Freperick B. Apams, Jr. Maurice E. Comnpreau 
Joun R. B. Brerr-Smrra Etmer ADLER W. Frans CRavEN 
SIncLAIR HAMILTON Beprorp Henry E. GERsTLey 
A. HoucnTon, Jr. NATHANIEL Burt ArtHur C, HOLDEN 
RicHarD M. HuBER CHARLES E. FEINBERG ‘Warinc Jones 
F. Hype Cari Orro v. Krensusci« Bernarp Kincore 
Ernest C. SAVAGE Vicror LANGE Marion J. Levy, Ja. 
LAWRANCE ‘THOMPSON Epwarp Naumpurc, Jr. Joun R, MARTIN 
THORP Exwin PANOFSKY ALBERT J. Parreo 
James Kennetn H. Rockey H. ScHeme 
Rosert H. TAYLor CuristiaAn A. ZABRISKIE 


Executive and Finance Committee 
Rosert H. Taytor, Chairman 


S. Dx Howargp C. Rice, Jr. 
Smnctam HAMILTON Kenner H. Rockey 
Lawrence THoRP 


Chairmen of Other Committees 


Liprary Neeps: S. Dx 
Membersuir: Richarp M. Huser 
Numismatics: C. West 
PRINCETONIANA: M. Hatsey THOMAS 
PUBLICATIONS: LAWRANCE THOMPSON 
PURCHASES AND AcQuIsITIONS: DonALp F, 
Chairmen will welcome inquiries and suggestions 


The Princeton University Library Chronicle 
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Single numbers: One dollar and twenty-five cents 
Orders and remittances may be sent to Princeton University Library 
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